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Social Legislation in the Republic of Austria 


By Dr. MAx LEDERER 


Chief of the Social Welfare Department in the Ministry 
for Social Affairs, Vienna 


HE world war brought the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy to 
an end. When its place was taken by a number of national 
states, the old-established economic relations which had 

bound together the countries of the former Empire were 
destroyed at a stroke; the closing of frontiers and subsequent 
import and export prohibitions and excessive customs duties 
brought trade to a standstill. The effects of this stoppage 
were most severely felt by the Republic of Austria. This 
Republic had been formed after the Revolution by the union 
of Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, and Vorarlberg 
with the German-speaking districts of the Tyrol, Styria, 
and Carinthia, and consists, with the exception of the cities 
and a few industrial centres, principally of mountainous up- 
land, where meadows, pastures, and forests are cultivated 
on a not very intensive system. It can neither supply the 
food requirements of its six million inhabitants nor the raw 
material and coal needed by its industries and luxury trades. 
From immemorial times the imperial capital of Vienna, with its 
two million inhabitants, had received most of its food supplies 
from the fruitful lowland districts of Moravia, (especially the 
districts of Hannakei), from the granaries of Galicia, and the 
wheatfields of the Hungarian plains, while the rich coal fields of 
the Ostrau-Karwin district, which now belong partly to Czecho- 
Slovakia and partly to Poland, and the lignite mines of 
north-west Bohemia had for many years provided valuable 
stocks of coal for industry, railways, gas and electrical works, 
and domestic consumption. All these supplies now came to 
a sudden stop, producing a food shortage, which in the towns 
almost amounted to famine ; railway traffic could scarcely 
be carried on; severe measures of economy had to be 
adopted in the use of coal, gas, and electricity, and many 
industrial undertakings had either to close down or to reduce 
output. 

In this critical situation there were two principal factors 
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which tended to maintain peace and order and to prevent 
desperate outbreaks on the part of the population, even in 
face of the dangerous Bolshevist explosions which occurred 
near at hand in Bavaria and in Hungary. One was the 
generous help granted by neutral and former enemy 
countries ; the other was the state of affairs at home, 
which allowed of the rapid adoption of a great deal of 
constructive legislation. After the elections of February 
1919 a coalition was formed of the Social Democratic Party 
and the Christian Socialist Party, a coalition which was 
able to command over four-fifths of the votes in the 
National Assembly ('), and which made the adoption of social 
legislation a very much easier task. The result was that 
in the autumn of 1919, when the first International Labour 
Conference met at Washington, the Republic of Austria 
had already enacted many of the social reforms which were 
recommended in the resolutions of the Conference. Polit- 
ical conditions have since altered; at the October elections 
in 1920 the Christian Socialist Party obtained a majority 
and took over the government, while the Social Democratic 
Party went into opposition. Nevertheless, this has not 
hindered the continued progress of legislation on social 


matters. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


After the Revolution the most pressing task of the 
new State was to take in hand those measures for industrial 
demobilisation, which were immediately necessary in view of 
the emergencies of the moment, and which were later destined 
to develop into permanent institutions of social reform. 
Before that Revolution the Austrian State had made no 
provision for unemployment ; the trade unions provided 
relief from their own funds, but this was very limited in amount 
and was only given for very short periods. Again, the 
employment exchange system was very unsatisfactory, and 
was badly organised. Reforms were now introduced in 
both directions. The very first number of the Staatsgesetzblatt 
published by the Austrian Republi cincluded Administrative 
Instructions, dated 4 November 1918, as to employment 
exchanges, and Administratives Instructions, dated 6 and 
20 November 1918, as to state unemployment benefit. 
These measures were in some respects hasty improvisations. 
They nevertheless helped to guide the demobilised soldiers 
back into the channels of civilised life and made provision 
for others whom the disturbancesin the labour market had 
thrown out of employment. Later it was possible to develop 


(1) Nationalversammlung. This was the name of the first legislative 
body of the Austrian Republic. The Legislature is now known as the 
Nationabrat, or National Council. 
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these provisional measures.into permanent legislative arrange- 
ments. 

The Administrative Instructions placed labour exchange 
in the hands of the so-called District Industrial Commissions. 
These were joint commissions constituted of six to ten 
representatives of employers and workers; local conditions 
and the geographical position of the various industries 
determined their headquarters and ophens of competence. These 
commissions were empowered to set up local offices in certain 
districts, and also works committees in some of the more 
important industrial plants. Not only was labour exchange 
in the widest sense put into their hands, but also the whole 
management and operation of state unemployment relief, 
and, in particular, the supervision of local unemployment 
offices. Their powers were later still more emphatically 
enlarged. Administrative Instructions of 14 May 1919 had 
imposed the compulsory engagement of unemployed persons 
in industrial establishments; the District Commissions were 
now empowered to allow exceptions and to sanction the action 
of establishments in reducing their staff by a certain number 
of discharges otherwise prohibited, if they could prove that they 
were in an unfavourable position. All these duties, some of 
which were very delicate and difficult, have been so skilfully 
carried out by the District Commissions, that they may be 
regarded as a model of the successful management of an 
industry. It is also particularly to their credit that they 
worked out in practice a close connection between labour 
exchange and unemployment relief. 


Unemployment relief as developed in Austria presents 
peculiar features, which deserve more detailed study, inasmuch 
as the successive phases of unemployment throw light on the 
eritical economic conditions of the country. The primary 
necessity was to provide relief for the large number of men 
returning to their homes when the army broke up; owing to 
the disorganisation of the national economic life only a certain 
number of these men were able to find employment. The 
number of unemployed was particularly large in Vienna 
and in certain centres of the metal industry, which suddenly 
saw their abnormal prosperity disappear when the manufacture 
of munitions came to an end. Official statistics give a total 
of 46,203 Austrian unemployed on 1 December 1918. Their 
number rose rapidly, and by 1 February 1919 stood at 162,104, 
reaching a maximum of 186,030 on 1 May 1919. The Gov- 
ernment could not possibly ignore this state of affairs, 
especially as the distress was greatly increased by the food 
shortage and the general rise in prices; state unemployment 
relief was therefore instituted by the above-mentioned 
Administrative Instructions of 6 and 20 November 1918. The 
persons entitled to relief were workers or employees, who 
came under the sickness insurance system, were domiciled in 
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the Republic of Austria, were unemployed, and unable to 
support themselves owing to the loss of their earnings. The 
amount of benefit corresponded to the sickness benefit to 
which the claimant was at the time entitled. On an average, 
it amounted to about’ 6 kronen per head per day in Vienna, 
and to about 5 kronen elsewhere; there were additional 
allowances for every dependent member of an unemployed 
person’s family. In Vienna and certain other towns the state 
benefit was. further increased to the extent of about 50 per 
cent. by allowances from municipal funds. 


In order to prevent abuses, unemployment benefit was, as 
already stated, closely linked up with the arrangements for 
labour exchange. The District Commissions had to keep 
strict watch in order to see that benefit was given only to those 
for whom the employment exchanges were unable to find 
suitable work. Unemployed persons were required to report 
regularly to the employment exchanges. The Government 
also attempted to reduce the nnmber of unemployed by other 
means. On 14 May 1919, at the very moment when the 
number of unemployed had reached a maximum, the 
Government ordered the compulsory engagement of 
unemployed persons in industrial establishments. Employers 
who, on a given day (26 April 1919), had in their employ fifteen 
or more workers or salaried employees, were compelled to 
engage, through the agency of the unemployment office, 
further staff to the number of one-fifth of their existing staff. 
These measures were not without result, in spite of the 
_ disapproval of some employers and of certain groups of 
workers to this drastic measure. The number of unemployed 
began to fall and this movement was accelerated by a fresh 
outburst of activity in certain branches of the labour market. 
Official statistics give the number of unemployed for 1 Aug- 
ust 1919 as only 133,362 by 1 October 1919 this number 
had fallen to 112,347, and by 22 November to 87,266. 
Gradually the economic life of the nation revived; District 
Commissions took more drastic action and exercised more 
rigorous supervision, so that by March 1920 a still further im- 
provement could be registered in a total unemployed figure 
of only 54,000 for the whole of Austria; about 43,000 of these 
unemployed persons were in Vienna. 


This provisional system of state unemployment benefit 
had been set up in order to deal with a temporary situation; 
it had cost the state and municipal authorities about 
500,000,000 kronen in the first year and a half; the moment 
had now arrived for transforming it into a system of insurance 
against unemployment. On 24 March 1920 the National 
Assembly passed a new Act on unemployment insurance, 
which came into force on 9 May 1920. The existing system 
of unemployment benefit was replaced by a permanent system, 
the cost of which was no longer borne by the state alone; 
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one-third was paid by the employer and one-third by the 
worker. Unemployment insurance contributions were 
collected by the sickness funds at the same time as sickness 
insurance contributions. A further important innovation 
was that unemployment insurance was only to be applied to 
persons who had been employed fortwenty weeks in the year 
previous to that in which they became entitled to benefit and 
had thus given proof of their readiness to work. The new 
Act does not grant benefit for an unlimited period, but only for 
@ maximum of thirty weeks in the year. There is also an interval 
before it falls due, as relief can only be claimed after a week’s 
unemployment. The Act also provides against abuses and, 
in particular, penalises a worker, who voluntarily surrenders 
his employment without cause, by depriving him of the right 
to benefit for the next four weeks. The amount of the benefit 
was originally fixed on the basis of the daily sick pay, whichf 
a worker coming under the sickness insurance system could, 
have claimed in his last employment. In the case of 
unmarried workers or employees it was 60% of this sum 
and in the case of heads of families 80%. As the temporary 
provisions of the Act allowed this to be raised to 75% 
and 100%, the maximum unemployment benefit due 
to the highest class of worker worked out at 9 kronen and 
12 kronen per day for unmarried and married workers 
respectively. These amounts could not, of course, be per- 
manent; they had to be modified in accordance with the 
cost of living. The depreciation of the currency continued 
to cause living to rise, and the amount of unemployment 
benefit had to be raised several times. Two supplementary 
Acts were passed, the Act of 1 October 1920, which raised the 
maximum benefit to 15 kronen and 18 kronen respectively, 
and the more recent Act of 17 March 1921, which raised it 
still further in view of the precarious situation of unemployed 
persons. Unemployed persons having a family dependent on 
them receive, under the terms of this Act, 125 % of the minimum 
sick pay; other persons received 75%. Simultaneously, 
Supplementary Act No. VI to the Austrian Sickness Insurance 
Act of 11 March 1921 considerably raised the minimum sick 
pay, to that the unemployment benefit which the highest 
class of workers can now claim is 90 kronen per day for heads 
of families and 68.50 kronen for unmarried men. A very 
large number of the unemployed are metal workers or 
employees in food trades and belong to the highest class; 
the result has been that the sums spent on unemployment 
benefit have been multiplied four or five times. 


The resulting financial burden is considerable. As a 
matter of fact, it does not press all too heavily on the state, 
firstly, because the state is now only liable as to one-third 
of the incurred costs, and, secondly, because the number 
of persons entitled to benefit is continually decreasing. 
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Although in March 1920 there were still 54,000 unemployed 
entitled to benefit, this number decreased considerably after 
the new Act had been passed ; on 1 July 1920 it had sunk to 
24,000, on 1 November 1920. to 16,000, and on 1 January 
1921 to 15,000. There has been a further decrease in the 
course of the present year, and on 1 May 1921 the total number 
of unemployed persons in receipt of benefit was 11,000, 
including about 8,500 in Vienna. This striking drop in the 
figures is due to various causes. In the first place, the new 
Act excludes from unemployment benefit all persons who 
have already been in receipt of benefit for more than thirty 
weeks in the year. If real unemployment figures are to be 
quoted, such persons should be added to the number of those 
in receipt of benefit. 

The real numbers of the unemployed. again, cannot be 
identical with the numbers in receipt of benefit, simply because 
many of them fail to fulfil the conditions laid down by the 
Act, more especially in regard to the length of their previous 
employment and their claim to sickness insurance. It is 
probably not far wrong to estimate the number of unemployed 
in Austria at about three times the number in receipt of 
benefit. But even if, on this assumption, the number of 
persons actually unemployed is estimated at about 30,000, 
the figure is still comparatively low and does not even equal 
the normal pre-war figure. This result must not, however, 
be regarded as a sign of economic recovery. It is an artificial 
cons quence of the prevailing abnormal conditions, caused 
in some measure by the state of the exchanges, which makes 
it easy for Austrian trade to compete with trade abroad. 
Wages have not yet risen in proportion, and a great 
impetus has thus been supplied to industry; coal supplies have 
also improved, which has made it possible to absorb a fresh 
supply of labour. Again, owing to the depreciation of the 
currency, there is no longer an influx of foreign workers, even 
in trades where foreign workers were formerly employed. 
For instance, in the building trades in which Czecho-Slova- 
kians and Italians were largely employed, there is at present 
a considerable shortage of labour. 


Economies have been effected in administration by the 
co-operation of the trade unions, which have carried on the 
work of the local unemployment offices in connection with 
their own trade employment offices. Finally, it should be 
noted that reciprocal agreements on unemployment benefit, 
providing for equality of treatment for nationals of the 
Succession States or other states, have been concluded with 
Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and a similar agreement is 
about to be concluded with Switzerland. Thus Austrian 
legislation on employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance satisfies the requirements of the Washington Draft 
Conventions on unemployment. 
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THE Erent Day 


Another important achievement in the sphere of social 
legislation has been the introduction of the 8-hour day; this 
has been carried out on a broad basis. Shortly after the 
Revolution, the Act of 19 December 1918(*) introduced the 
8-hour day into establishments run on the factory system. 
This was at first a purely provisional measure; it was only 
intended: to remain in force until peace was signed, as it was 
at that time impossible to foretell the attitude of neighbour 
states on this question, a factor which would be bound to affect 
Austrian industry and its ability to compete with them. 
But when the International Labour Conference at Washington 
accepted the principle of the 8-hour day, the question was 
definitely regulated in Austria by the Act of 17 December 
1919, which introduced the 8-hour day in all industrial 
establishments, including medium-sized and small establish- 
ments, as well as in commercial and industrial establish- 
ments carried on by the state, provincial and municipal 
authorities, or by corporate bodies. A certain freedom as 
regards the execution of this reform, which profoundly affected 
old-established customs, was allowed where employers and 
workers were organised. An Advisory Council, constituted 
of six representatives of such organisations, was empowered 
to submit to the administrative authorities proposals as to 
exceptions to be allowed in certain branches of industry. 

The Act grants special treatment to women and young 
persons; their working hours are limited to 44 per week, and 
they are allowed a Saturday afternoon holiday. In railway 
and steamship undertakings, as well as in the postal and 
telegraphic services, the 48-hours’ week is applied instead of 
the 8-hour day, in view of the special requirements of these 
industries. The Act further allows exemptions in the case of 
sudden interruptions of work and in the case of seasonal 
industries. Provision is also made for overtime, which 
must be paid 50% extra. 

The carrying out of this Act in Austria follows the essential 
points of the Washington Convention on the 8-hour day. Two 
Administrative Instructions, dated 28 July 1920(°) and 9 
November 1920 (*), were issued as a result of the discussions 
and proposals of the above-mentioned Advisory Council. 
These provide a sort of catalogue of exemptions, which are 
allowed, either generally, or for certain trades and industries. 
The most important of these exemptions is that excepting 
certain industries from the obligation to institute the 44- 


(2) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 1918, 


p. 10. 
(3) Inter. Lab. Office Legislative Series, 1920; Aus. 14. 
(4) Ibid., Aus. 21. 
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hour week for women and young persons, as laid down in the 
Act. The industries in question are those in which the work 
of women and young persons is so closely connected with that 
of the male staff, that the application of the 44-hour week 
would either result in a corresponding decrease in the working 
hours of the male staff or would be liable to result in no 
employment being given to women at all. This exemption 
from the 44-hour week is made conditional on its being 
embodied in a collective agreement, or, where this does not 
exist, in an individual agreement. It may not be applied 
in establishments in which two-thirds or more of the workers 
are women or young persons under 16. 

Another general exception refers to continuous processes ; 
in order to provide for the relief of shifts, the working hours 
may be arranged in such a way as not to exceed 168 in three 
weeks. There are also exemptions referring to the hours of 
work of door-keepers, fire and night watchmen, as well as of 
coachmen, motor drivers and other persons who act as drivers, 
conductors, etc., in the transport industry and in transport 
work in other industries; the sole provision laid down 
concerning the working hours of such persons is that they may 
not exceed 96 in two weeks. The special provisions regulating 
exemptions in particular industries are very detailed, and 
make allowance for the nature of the industry and for technical 
processes. The principal industries for which exceptions are 
granted are the paper, pottery, sugar, spirit, and yeast 
industries, as well as breweries, blast furnaces, peat works, 
flour mills, industrial gas works, the building industry, 
butcheries, hotels and restaurants, and banks. Exemptions 
from some of the provisions of the Act are also granted to 
retail trades, especially to rural retail traders, also to for- 
warding agents, and _ hairdressers. The requirements of 
rural industries are, of course, also taken into account. 

All these exemptions were laid down after careful discussion 
between the Advisory Council and the interested parties on 
both sides, and, generally speaking, have met with no serious 
opposition. The principle of the 8-hour day is not generally 
affected by these exemptions, which simply make allowance 
for practical requirements. 


GENERAL LABOUR CONDITIONS 


An important reform, affecting persons in need of special 
protection, was introduced by the Government on 14 May 
1919; it concerned the prohibition of night work for women 
and young persons in industrial establishments (°). This 
Act prohibits night work between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. for 
women and young persons under 18. In industries where 


(5) Ibid., 1919; Aus. 7. 
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work is carried on in two or more shifts, the change of shift 
for men and women workers of over 16 years of age may take 
place at 1 a.m.; but the nightly rest period must never be less 
than 11 consecutive hours. Exemptions to the prohibition 
of night work can only be allowed in the case of industrial 
breakdowns and when there is danger of loss of raw material, 
and then only for a maximum of eight days. The Act of 28 July 
1919 (*) lays down parallel protective regulations on night 
work for women and young persons in mines. Austrian 
legislation, therefore, follows the lines of the two Draft 
Conventions adopted by the Washington Conference on this 
subject. 

An Act of 15 May 1919 initiated another reform closely 
connected with the regulation of working hours. This 
was the institution of minimum rest periods, closing hours 
for shops, and Sunday rest in commercial establishments (’). 
Under the terms of the Act employees in such establishments 
must have an uninterrupted rest period of at least 12 hours; 
the earlier closing of shops, generally at 6 p.m., is also made 
obligatory and a more adequate Sunday rest secured. In 
wholesale establishments, banks, insurance offices, lawyers’ 
and notaries’ offices, etc., the week-end rest period is to begin 
at 2 p.m. on Saturday. This provides an adequate rest 
period for many thousands of employees suffering from 
underfeeding and other bad health conditions. 


' The rest periods laid down by this Act have meanwhile 
been exceeded by those fixed under the Act of 17 December 
1919 on the 8-hour day (*), which is now also in force in all 
commercial, banking, insurance, and similar establishments. 
Salaried employees of private firms have also received 
greatly increased legal protection, as their working con- 
ditions have been placed on a new basis of a very 
advanced social character. The Austrian Act of 1910 on 
commercial assistants (*°) had already effected a considerable 
improvement in the legal position of salaried employees. 
It laid down regulations about notice and discharge, about 
leave, provided certain garantees in cases of sickness, 
defined claims to commissions, regulated fidelity clauses, 
and so on. This Act could at that time be regarded 
as a great step forward. But a number of supplem- 
entary measures had since become necessary in order 
to protect salaried employees from the cruel position 
in which they were placed as a result of the war, more 
especially after the Armistice, when, like all intellectual 
workers, they suffered from the general economic collapse 


(6) Ibid., 1919; Aus. 11. 
(7) Ibid., 1919; Aus. 8. 
(8) Ibid., 1919, Aus. 12. 

£9) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. V, 1910, 
p. 202. 
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and the slump in trade. An Administrative Instruction of 
18 November 1918 lays down various provisions as to notice 
of discharge, the purpose of which is to. avoid discharge 
altogether, or else to provide for the giving of longer notice 
or of a bonus. Establishments proposing to discharge a large 
proportion of their staff, because they were transferring their 
headquarters to other countries, were compelled to grant 
increased bonuses. <A_ special Instruction compelled all 
establishments to re-instate employees who had left their 
former employment to join the army, and to pay them a 
salary which corresponded with what they had earned before 
the war. 

These regulations were mostly only valid for a time, and 
required to be frequently renewed. They were mere palliatives, 
and their importance as social legislation is entirely out weighed 
by the Act, which has just been passed, on the employment 
of private employees. This Act, which was drafted with great 
care and approved by the National Council on 11 May 1921, 
is an important attempt to regulate, on the broadest principles, 
the employment conditions of all private employees. 

It arose out of two Bills introduced about a year ago 
by the Social Democratic and Christian Socialist Parties. 
These Bills were discussed in detail by the Committee for 
Social Affairs ; a thorough enquiry was conducted with the 
assistance of all the interested parties, and the Bills were 
finally embodied in a single Act. This Act foliows the lines 
of the 1910 Act on commercial assistants, but covers a much 
wider field. It applies not only to commercial assistants, but 
also to every type of salaried employee in the service of private 
persons, with the sole exception of employees on estates, whose 
position is regulated by an older Act. The title of the Act 
could therefore be drafted simply as the “ Act concerning 
Salaried Employees”, without any special reference to 
commercial assistants. The Act extends the legal protection 
provided for salaried employees. The principle it adopts is that 
of equating the rights of the employee to his length of service. 
Thus notice of discharge, length of leave, compensation due 
on account of sickness or discharge, etc., are all increased 
in proportion to the period during which the employee has 
kept his employment. The new Act further lays down far- 
reaching provisions, which agree with the Draft Convention of 
the Washington Conference on the protection of women before 
and after childbirth. A Social Democratic proposal to fix 
@ minimum salary equal to the minimum income which is 
from time to time defined as free of taxation, as being the 
existence minimum (!°), was rejected. The Act comes into 
force on 1 July 1921. 

An Act of 30 July 1919 (11) extends the right to claim 


(10) At present 32,000 kronen per annum. 
(11) Inter. Lab. Office Legislative Series, 1919; Aus. 12. 
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leave, a right which had already been in force for commercial 
assistants in virtue of the Act of 1910, to all workers. The 
masses were thus given opportunities of rest and recreation. 
The new Act gives workers and salaried employees in any 
industrial establishment or in any establishment carried on 
by the state, provincial and municipal authorities, or by 
corporate bodies, the right to one week’s leave after a year’s 
service and to two weeks’ leave after five years’ service; 
young persons over 16 years of age are entitled to two weeks’ 
leave after one year’s service. Wages naturally continue to 
be paid during the period of leave ; if the employee is also 
entitled to board, he can claim for every day’s leave a sum 
equal to his daily sickness pay. The benefits of this Act, welcomed 
by the workers as a reform which they had long wanted, 
will certainly make themselves rapidly apparent in the form 
of an improved standard of general public health. 

An Act of 3 April 1919 (!*) lays down special regulations 
for work in bakeries. The workers in Austrian bakeries 
had for many years been fighting to obtain legal protection, 
which was all the more necessary as excessively long hours and 
frequent night work were the rule. Not only did the new 
Act introduce the 8-hour day in all baking and confectionery 
establishments even before the general 8-hour Act became 
law, but it also included a general prohibition of night and 
Sunday work. The provisions for the protection of apprentices 
are also of importance ; the physical fitness of an apprentice 
must be established by official medical examination before 
he is accepted for any trade. The employment of apprentices 
in the h»wking trade is forbidden. 

The Act of 26 February 1920 (!%) on domestic servants 
affects a large number of employed persons. Although this 
Act includes persons of higher education, such as governesses, 
tutors, and housekeepers, who live in their employer’s house, 
it is intended to apply more particularly to domestic servants 
in the narrower sense, who had previously enjoyed but very 
little legal protection. Orders concerning domestic servants 
were in existence, but. were mostly out of date or 
inadequate. There was also the fact that the execution of 
these Orders was entrusted to the police, who in the old 
Austrian Empire were not exactly inspired by the highest 
social principles. The new Act put an end to this; it regulated 


the conditions of domestic employees, their wages, their food, 


(which must as a rule be the same as that provided for the 
family), their accommodation, their rest periods and holidays. 
The nightly rest period is nine hours, normally given between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m. Domestic employees are also entitled to 
two hours for their principal meals in the course of the day; for 
domestic employees under 16 years of age the nightly rest 


(12) Ibid., 1919; Aus. 6. 
(13) Ibid., 1920; Aus. 18. 
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period is eleven hours and the daily rest pauses altogether 
three hours. Domestic employees are entitled to eight hours 
off every other Sunday, beginning not later than 3 p.m. ; 
they are also allowed four hours off on one week-day afternoon 
every week for their shopping. In the matter of holidays 
they are entitled to rather more favourable conditions than 
other workers. They are paid their wages, together with an 
additional allowance of one-half, one, or one and a half times 
their regular monthly wage according to whether the length 
of their holiday is one, two, or three weeks. There are 
important provisions regulating the termination of employment. 
The period of notice to be given is the same for both parties, 
usually a fortnight; it may be reduced by agreement, but must 
in no case be less than a week. If after ten years’ uninterrupted 
service the employee leaves through no fault of his own, he is 
entitled to compensation amounting to one quarter of his 
annual wage; such compensation increases by 5%, for every 
additional year’s service, until it touches the amount of the 
whole annual wage. The Act abolishes the servants’ work- 
book, to which a certain odium attached, similar to that which 
used to attach to the older work-book of the industrial 
worker, especially in view of the fact that both had to be kept 
by the employer as long as the worker remained in his service. 
The book is replaced by a “ service-card”’ issued by the 
municipal authorities, with the employee’s photograph 
attached for purposes of identification. Disputes arising 
between employers and servants are no longer settled by the 
police, but by the ordinary courts. Conciliation boards are 
also set up. 


HomE WoRK 


Most of the Acts mentioned above aim principally at the 
regulation of work hours and rest hours. A number of other 
legislative reforms have, however, been introduced in order 
to remedy various social abuses. Home workers, for example, 
were subject to most unsatisfactory conditions; their work 
not being done in a factory, it was impossible to keep 
fixed hours, and the lack of any adequate workers’ organisation 
produced most undesirable wage conditions. The Act of 
19 December 1918 on the hours and wages of home 
workers brought a radical change (!*). It compels the keeping 
of exact records; accurate lists of all home workers employed 
on direct contracts or sub-contracts must be supplied to the 
inspection authorities and kept up to date for supervision 
purposes. It also provides that wages and methods of wages 
calculations, together with all other work conditions and all 


(14) Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. XIII, 
1918, p. 12. 
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conditions for the delivery of the goods, shall be conspicuously 
posted up, either where work is given out, or where the finished 
articles are handed in,or where wages are paid. Various 
other provisions for protecting home workers are included, 
the execution of which is to be supervised by the factory 
inspectors. By far the most important Section of the Act, 
however, is that dealing with the official regulation of home 
workers’ wages. Joint central home work committees are 
set up for the various home work industries. These 
committees must fix minimum wages, which are legally 
binding, subject to the approval of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Considerable use of these regulations has been 
made in the ready-made clothing trade. Four central home 
work committees have been set up, one for the clothing, one 
for the ready-made white goods, one for the boot and shoe, 
and one for the artificial flower and feather trade. These 
committees include impartial experts, employers’ repres- 
entatives, foremen’s representatives, home workers, and 
shop employees; the chair is taken by a government, 
official. Wages have at present been fixed principally 
in the ready-made white goods trade, in men’s underwear, 
in the blouse and linen dress trade, and in army underclothing; 
wages have also been officially fixed for the manufacture of 
military uniforms. In the other branches of the ready-made 
clothing trade collective wage agreements have proved 
sufficient, especially as the favourable position of the Austrian 
clothing trade enabled the home workers to obtain the 
concession of most of their demands from their employers. 
When a slack period sets in, wages will tend to come down, 
and this tendency will have to be counteracted by the central 
home work committees, which will fix official rates. 


CHILD LABOUR 


The Act of 19 December 1918 (15) on the employment of 
children is also of great moral significance, as it fills a gap in 
Austrian legislation and frees it from the reproach of being 
backward as compared with the more progressive legislative 
systems of other states. The Austrian Congress for the 
Protection of Children, which was held at Salzburg in 1913, 
had revealed a harrowing situation as regards child labour. 
Immediate legislative measures to prevent children being 
employed in unhealthy trades were repeatedly demanded in 
the old Austrian Parliament. It was not till after the 
Revolution, however, that these demands were satisfied. The 
1918 Act prohibited, in general, regular paid work for children 
under 14 years of age. In those exceptional cases where 
children are allowed to be employed on light work, e.g. in 


(15) Ibid., Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 19. 
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agriculture or in domestic work in their own homes, the Act 
provides for a sufficient nightly rest period and for the necessary 
school attendance. The Act includes special provisions on 
the employment of “ stranger ”’ children (16), with a view to 
preventing the exploitation of orphans and foster children. 
Severe limitations are also placed on the employment of 
children in public shows and _ performances. In order 
efficiently to ensure the execution of the Act, service-cards 
must be obtained from the local authorities for every child not 
a member of the employer’s family, whom it is proposed to 
employ. The authorities must refuse to issue cards in all 
cases in which, in the opiniom of the doctor or the school 
authorities, the work might have a bad effect on the moral, 
physical, or mental development of the child. The Act thus 
makes ample provision for the protection of children. This 
is further strengthened by another Act of 4 February 1919, 
on the protection of foster children and illegitimate children. 
This Act provides for the official supervision of children who 
are brought up by persons other than members of their family. 
Under its terms these children, many of whom are war orphans, 
are adequately protected against exploitation. Many teachers 
have shown admirable readiness to undertake the task of 
their supervision; this has greatly helped to get the the Act 
carried out, especially in rural districts. 


ABOLITION OF WORK-BOOKS 


One of the reforms which Austrian workers had for years 
been trying to obtain was the abolition of work-books and of 
the laws making breach of contract by the employee a 
punishable offence. This reform was conceded by the Act of 
25 January 1919. The work-books, which the workers had 
always disliked as an odious police regulation, were replaced 
by identity cards,which are only issued at the worker’s request 
and therefore have no obligatory character. In future, breach 
of contract is to be a civil offence only; the delinquent is 
henceforward to be, as the employer had always been, simply 
liable to damages. This removes the inequality formerly 
existing between employer and worker, when the latter 
rendered himself liable to punishment, if he broke his contract, 
and might be forced to return to his employment. 


SOCIALISATION : WoRKS COUNCILS 


The Austrian Acts referring to socialisation are not with- 
out interest to countries other than Austria. Reference may 
first be made to the Act of 14 March 1919 (!7), preparatony 


(16) i. e. any children other than those living in the employer’s houschold 
and related to him within the fourth degree or adopted by him. . 
(17) Inter. Lab. Office Legislative Series, 1919; Aus. 5. 
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to the process of socialisation. The principle laid down in 
this Act is that, if socialisation is necessary for the public 
good, industrial establishments suitable to this purpose may 
be expropriated and conducted by the state or the provincial 
or municipal authorities. The details for putting this 
principle into force were to be regulated by separate Acts 
on expropriation, agrarian reform, and internal colonisation. 
A State Socialisation Commission was set up to draft these 
Bills. It included representatives of the Ministries and 
public bodies concerned, as well as experts representing the 
workers, employees, and employers, and other trained persons. 
All members of the Commission were entitled to vote. This 
Commission did good work in spite of the unfavourable way 
in which economic conditions were affecting all socialisation 
schemes. 

Its preliminary discussions resulted in the Acts of 15 May 
1919, concerning works councils (!*), of 30 May 1919, 
concerning the expropriation of industrial establishments, 
and of 29 July 1919, concerning community control, the last 
of which aims at introducing new forms of economic 
organisation. A detailed account of the purport of these 
Acts would go beyond the scope of the present article. The 
Works Councils Act is, however, specially connected with 
my present subject and merits a brief discussion, especially 
in view of the faet that, unlike the other Austrian socialisation 
laws, it has been completely applied and has had a certain 
influence on parallel legislation in other countries. The 
Austrian Act states that works councils for workers and 
salaried employees are to be set up in all factories and 
establishments, which employ twenty or more workers and 
salaried employees. Their functions are to study and promote 
the economic, social, and general interests of the workers 
and salaried employees in such establishments. They have 
to supervise the carrying out and observance of collective 
agreements and come to an arrangement with the employer 
as to means and methods. Where no _ collective 
agreements have been concluded, the works councils are to 
facilitate their conclusion by arrangement with the trade unions. 
They are further empowered to exercise a certain influence | 
on the fixing of wages, on the issue and alteration of work 
regulations, and on the supervision of measures for the 
worker’s protection and accident prevention. They must 
collaborate in maintaining factory discipline, may examine 
wages-sheéts, supervise wages payment, and share in the 
management of all welfare arrangements. If workers are 
dismissed on account of political reasons, the works council 
may appeal to the conciliation boards. Finally, they have 
the right to demand that the management shall submit to 


(18) Inter. Lab. Off. Legislative Series, 1919; Aus. 9 and 10. 
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them an annual balance sheet, profit and loss account, 
and wages statistics. In joint-stock companies the works 
council delegates two representatives to sit on the board of 
directors. These representatives have the same rights and 
duties as the other directors, but do not draw directors’ fees. 
The members of works councils are usually elected by 
proportional representation ; their number varies with the 
number of workers and salaried employees in any particular 
establishment. Detailed provisions as to their election and 
the procedure to be observed are laid down in an 
Administrative Instruction of 27 June 1919. The procedure 
and work of the councils themselves are also regulated in 
detail by an Administrative Instruction of 11 July 1919. 
«The Act thus endows works councils with many import-ant 
rights, and,onthe whole, they have proved successful. With 
a few exceptions they have taken a wise view of their duties 
and have largely contributed to the maintenance of industrial 
peace. The various disputes which have arisen out of the 
work of individual works councils have all been easily settled 
by the conciliation boards. 


A few words must be added on the establishments under 
community control, which were intended to be a fulfilment 
of the aims embodied in the Socialisation Acts. The Act 
of 29 July 1919 on community control has not yet been 
extensively put into practice. The attempt to create such 
public establishments has reduced itself to an effort to maintain 
in permanence certain existing public establishments of a 
military nature, and to make them of use’ to the community. 
The United Leather and Shoe Works in Brunn am Gebirge, 
the Austrian Medical Products Office in Vienna, and the 
Styrian Carriage and Car Works in Graz, were turned into 
public institutions. The state, the province of Styria, the 
Vienna Hospital Fund, the Co-operative Wholesale Purchase 
Society, and the Agricultural Goods Purchase Office, all 
have shares in these establishments, which obtained a certain 
financial success in their first year of work and were able 
to share out considerable profits among their workers and 
employees. They have also helped to _ satisfy public 
requirements by placing good footwear and cheap medicines 
at the disposal of the public. The experience accumulated 
by these public establishments, many of which were able 
to draw on surplus military stores for their manufacture, 
is, however, insufficient to justify any definite, judgment 
as to the true value of such forms of enterprise. The arsenal, 
which was one of the largest military munition factories in 
the old Austrian Empire, has also recently been turned into 
a community establishment, with a capital of 550 million 
kronen. It will be of great interest to see what success 
attends this huge undertaking, which still employs over three 
thousand workers. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND CONCILIATION BOARDS 


The conciliation boards have already been mentioned in 
connection with the works councils. They grew out of the 
complaints committees set up during the war for the protection 
of workers and employees, who were compelled by the Industrial 
Conscription Act to remain at work in the munitions factories, 
and for the purpose of regulating their wages. After the 
war these committees were deprived of their military character 
and placed on a fresh basis by the Act of 18 December 1919 
on the establishment of conciliation boards and collective 
agreements. The conciliation boards are constituted of 
employers’ and workers’ representatives under’ the 
chairmanship of a state official qualified to act as a judge. 
Their work is of three kinds; they act as_ conciliation 
committees in disputes about labour conditions, as judicial 
organs in disputes arising out of the work of the works 
councils, thirdly, as agents in assisting the parties interested 
to conclude collective agreements, and registering and inter- 
preting such agreements when concluded. A still more 
important function is that, at the request of official bodies, 
such as the Factory Inspection Department or a court of 
law, or of employers’ or workers’ organisations, they may 
adopt a particular collective agreement as a compulsory 
standard for all agreements within a particular trade or 
operative over a particular district. In empowering the 
conciliation boards to act in this way, Austrian law strikes 
out a new path essentially different from the mere fixing 
of wages-rates, such as is usual, for instance, in the case of 
home workers. The peculiarity of the arrangement is that 
the conciliation board does not itself fix wages-rates, but, 
while maintaining the rates fixed in a collective agreement 
between the parties, raises this agreement to the position of 
a general regulation, which is also binding on other parties. 
So-called ‘* outsiders”? are hereby swept into a collective 
agreement wages settlement. There is also a General 
Conciliation Board in Vienna, to which parties may appeal 
against the action of a local conciliation board in setting up 
a collective agreement as a standard regulation. 


WoRKERS’ COUNCILS 


The above Acts, defining the worker’s legal position and the 
protection due to him, have conceded to him important 
rights, which have partly shifted the balance of industrial power. 
Proof of this was given in the Acts of 26 February 1920 and 
1 October 1920, which satisfied the old wish for special workers’ 
and employees’ councils. These are bodies legally represent- 
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ative of the workers’ economic and social interests, parallel to 
the chambers of trade and commerce, which for over fifty 
years have represented the interests of the commercial 
employer and the manufacturer. These hew councils will 
be a kind of platform for the wide publication of the wishes 
of workers and salaried employees. It will not be their 
function to interfere in political or industrial disputes, but 
to stand for the workers’ rights in the broadest sense. Their 
principal function will be to submit resolutions and proposals 
to the authorities dealing with labour conditions, workers’ 
insurance, and the labour market, or with any other industrial, 
economic, and commercial topics whatsoever directly or 
indirectly affecting the interests of workers or employees. 


The new labour councils have been set up in Vienna, 
Linz, Graz, Salzburg, Klagenfurt, Innsbruck, and Feldkirch, 
and are divided into four sections, one each for workers and 
salaried employees respectively in general industry, and one 
each for workers and salaried employees respectively in 
transport and communication (rail ways, posts, and telegraphs). 
The members of labour councils are elected by proportional 
representation from all workers over 18 years of age, who, 
on the day of the election, have been employed for at least 
two months in the district to be represented by a council. 
To be eligible for election, workers must be over 24 years 
of age, must be employed in the district represented by the 
council, and must have been a member of a workers’ or 
salaried employees’ organisation in Austria for at least three 
years. Labour councils elect their own executives, a president, 
and a vice-president ; uhey have special offices managed by 
their secretaries, who should be men of training and experience 


in social affairs. The executives of all labour councils must 


hold a conference at least once a year in order to discuss and 
handle common business ; by this means the councils are 
kept in touch with each other. The Act also provides for 
a live connection with the chambers of trade and commerce, 
in directing that chambers of commerce and labour councils 
shall communicate to each other their decisions and resolutions 
reached in public session. Joint committees, representative 
of both sets of organisations, are also provided, for the 
discussion of common agenda. The costs of establishing 
these labour councils were in the first instance borne by the 
the state, but are later to be repaid by the councils. Funds 
are to be obtained by a levy on all workers and salaried 
employees in the district ; the labour councils in Vienna and 
Graz have fixed this levy at 2 kronen per head per week. 


The first elections to the Austrian labour councils took 
place in February to April 1921, on the basis of an election 
Order issued by the Ministry for Social Affairs un 10 November 
1920. Several parties took part in the elections. The large 
majority of votes went to the lists of the ‘free’ trade unions 
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connected with the Social Democratic Party; the Christian 
and National trade unions, which mostly joined forces, 
received only a small proportion of the mandates; the 
Communist party obtained nothing but a small representation 
on the Vienna council, and got none at all on the provincial 
councils. The figures throw an interesting light on the 
political structure of the Austrian working classes, and the 
results of the election to the Vienna labour council are therefore 
here included. This council has the largest electorate of all, 
and includes the country of Lower Austria. The total number 
of persons entitled to vote was 546,963, of whom about 75%, 
were men and 25°% women. The number of votes recorded 
was 354,222; thus 64.7% of the electorate voted. The 
proportion of voters was smallest in the salaried employees’ 
section (51.5%), and largest in the transport workers’ section 
(82.1%), where political opinion intensified the conflict. Of 
the total number of votes recorded 300,452, or about 84%, 
were cast in favour of the ‘free’ trade unions list; 38,655, or 
about 11%, in favour of the Christian and National lists; 
and 13,854, or about 4%, in favour of the Communist list. 
The other ‘votes were divided. The 130 mandates for the 
council were accordingly allotted as follows :— 


114 to the ‘free’ trade unions; 
12 to the Christian and National organisations combined; 
4+ to the Communists. 


In the Graz elections the ‘free’ trade unions obtained 58 
out of 64 mandates, the other six falling to the Christian and 
National unions; the Communists obtained none. Elections 
to other councils produced very similar results. The opening 
of the Vienna council was celebrated with some formality on 
23 April, that of the Graz Council on 7 May, that of the 
Salzburg Council on 20 May, and that of the Linz Council 
on 21 May 1921. The persons elected on to the executives 
were influential persons of long trade union exeperience. 


FACTORY INSPECTION 


The above completes the account of such Austrian 
legislation, referring strictly to the rights of workers, as 
has been passed since the Revolution. Mention may also be 
made of a Bill for the reform of factory inspection, which 
has already been introduced into the Austrian Parliament, but 
has not yet been passed. The Austrian factory inspection 
system, set up by the Act of 17 June 1883, has, onthe whole, 
done good work in securing the protection of workers. The 
expert knowledge and impartiality of the inspectors are 
generally admitted, and they have won the confidence both of 
employers and workers. The old Act was, however, inadequate 
and did not give the inspectors sufficient powers. It is now 
proposed to extend their functions considerably. In the 
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first place, they are now not only to inspect industrial 
establishments, but all establishments, with the exception 
of mines, which have a separate inspection system; they are 
also to inspect aerial transport, railways, agriculture, and 
forestry. Thus the factory inspector would become a general 
inspector of labour. Where immediate action is called for, 
he is to be allowed to order protective measures against 
accidents, ete., on his own authority. Permission for 
lengthening of working hours or of night work is in future 
to be given by the factory inspectors, and not by the public 
authorities. The Bill also proposes further to extend the 
authority of factory inspectors to supervise the working of 
factories, to take evidence, to examine records, and to test 
suspected materials. The factory inspector is to be allowed an 
independent right of appeal against rulings of industrial 
authorities, which are in conflict with his proposals or 
suggestions. Simultaneously. the staff of the Factory Inspection 
Department will be increased, so as to bein a position to carry 
out these wider duties in a satisfactory manner. As the Bill 
has been approved in industrial cireles, it will probably 
shortly be passed by the Austrian National Council. 


SociAL INSURANCE 


The legislative progress which has been made in social 
insurance is very important, though not as comprehensive as 
what has been done in other branches of labour legislation. 
An insurance system has existed for over thirty years ; workers’ 
sickness and accident insurance was established in Austria 
at the end of the ’80s of the last century. Austrian sickness 
funds, for instance, were largely administered by the workers, and 
were well managed independent institutions, which did much 
to improve the public health. The accident insurance 
institutions were also useful, though they were apt to fall 
into temporary financial difficulties. In 1906 a system of 
pensions insurance for private employees was also created, 
but was badly organised and of no great use to the beneficiaries. 
It had been the intention to round off the insurance system™ 
by old age and disablement insurance measures, and a great 
deal of preliminary work had been done; between 1902 and 
1914 a number of Bills on this subject were discussed both in 
Parliament and on various advisory bodies, but no Act was 
passed. 


Sickness Insurance 


Such was the position in regard to social insurance in 
Austria when the war broke out. The effects of the war 
first made themselves felt in uhe sphere of sickness insurance. 
Their sufferings in the field caused many workers to contract 
internal diseases, which were only discovered on their return 
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to civilian life, and imposed a heavy burden on sickness funds. 
Another factor was the spread of venereal disease among the 
troops, which seriously affected the national health. Finally, 
there were the grave results of underfeeding. All these causes 
contributed to undermine the Austrian sickness insurance 
system, which had previously been sound. It became 
necessary to legislate. The first Act supplementary to the 
Austrian Act on sickness insurance was passed on 20 November 
1917. The aim of this Act was to increase the payment 
capacity of sickness funds, principally by means of combining 
them in financial associations, which were to initiate preventive 
measures and to conclude collective agreements with the 
medical profession; benefits, and especially sickness pay, were 
also raised and insurance of dependents introduced. Sickness 
funds were thus, to some extent, prepared for the demands 
which their returning members might be expected to make 
on them after demobilisation. Further legislation, however, 
was soon called for. There were still in existence a large 
number of very small funds, each having only as mall number 
of members, and these helped to split up the system. A 
second Act of 26 February 1919, therefore, included far- 
reaching provisions for unifying the sickness insurance system, 
based on the collaboration of the new associations. Further 
Acts, e.g. those of 9 July 1920 and of 11 March 1921 (%), 
considerably raised the amount of sickness benefit in order 
to correspond with the rise in wages; the sickness benefit 
for the higher wage class is now 72 kronen per day. The 
maximum period for which sickness benefit was paid was 
increased to 52 weeks. The last Act also developed the 
system of motherhood protection to agree with the Draft 
Convention, of the Washington Conference. Pregnant and 
lying-in women, who are away from work, are entitled to 
sickness benefit for six weeks before, and six weeks after, 
confinement; nursing mothers may also be allowed abonus up 
to a maximum of 26 weeks. Even more important than these 
supplementary Acts is a Billnow before Parliament on the exten- 
sion of sickness insurance to other classes of the population. This 
Bill provides that all independent wage earners, by whomsoever 
employed, must in future be insured against sickness. in 
particular, agricu tural and forestry workers, domestic workers, 
and home workers, as well as persons who are employed by several 
employers or by different employers in turn; e.g. tutors, sewing 
women, washerwomen, etc. The representatives of agriculture 
and forestry have expressed a wish that the sickness insurance 
system for these. industries should be separately organised; 
special agricultural associations would be set up to guarantee 
the insurance payments. This Bill is arousing great interest 
in the Austrian Parliament, and is likely soon to pass into 
law. 


(19) Amtliche Nachrichten, 1921, p. 232. 
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Accident Insurance 


The modifications which have been introduced into accident 
insurance are not so far-reaching. Accident insurance was 
established by an Act of 28 December 1887, which was at that 
time a considerable achievement, but which now requires 
to be brought up to date. The benefits granted were too 
small, and experience has also proved that for men disabled 
in the war new methods are required in order to re-train 
them and restore their professional skill. Acts supplementing 
the accident insurance Act were passed on 30 July 1919, 
9 July 1920, and 17 March 1921, considerably increasing 
the amounts of accident benefits. In order to allow for the 
progressive depreciation of the currency an increase was made 
in the maximum annual wage used as a basis for calculating 
accident allowances. This was first raised from 3,600 kronen 
to 6,000, then to 15,000, and finally to 48,000. The allowances 
for injured apprentices were considerably improved, and the 
legal allocations to surviving relatives increased ; insured 
persons were entitled to have artificial limbs supplied to 
them and to claim orthopaedic assistance. The provision 
of medical treatment was also put into the hands of the 
accident insurance funds, and detailed regulations on this 
head laid down. Special provision was made for persons 
whose injuries involved a loss of earning capacity of over 
50%, and who were therefore in special distress owing to the 
prevailing difficulties of living; the Acts of 16 April 1920 
and 11 March 1921 allow such persons special cost of living 
bonuses in addition to their pensions, amounting to 2,400— 
4,800 kronen per annum ; to meet these bonuses a special 
levy is imposed on employers of establishments insured in 
the fund called upon. Similar cost of living bonuses were 
allowed to the surviving relatives of workers killed in 
accidents. These two Acts also considerably increased the 
insufficient sickness and accident allowances made to miners, 
who were insured in old-established Friendly Societies. 


Private Employees’ Pensions 


important innovations were introduced into the pension 
system for private employees. This system entirely failed 
to justify the hopes which had been placed in it, owing to 
the quite inadequate benefits provided by the Act of 16 
December 1906 (9). The maximum wage used as a basis 
was only 3,000 kronen, and wages exceeding that amount 


{ ~y Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), Vol. I, 1906, 
p- 
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were simply ignored. The pensions were also very small ; 
the invalidity pension for a contributor of ten years’ standing 
in the lowest wage class was only 180 kronen per annum, 
and for a contributor of forty years’ standing only 450 
kronen ; the maximum pension for those in the highest wage 
class and after the longest premium period was only 2,250 
kronen per annum. Premiums, on the other hand, were 
comparatively high and were a considerable burden on insured 
persons. Another disadvantage was that the system was 
split up by the existence of a number of separate insurance 
authorities, especially by the _ so-called ‘“ substitute 
arrangements ”’, ( Hrsatzeinrichtungen). The Act of 23 July 
1920 attempts to remedy both these defects. The maximum 
wage used as a basis in calculating pensions is raised from 
3,000 to 18,000 kronen, and the benefits are also considerably 
increased. The premium period which must run before 
the insured can claim a pension is reduced to 60 months, 
and the standard pension as well as the percentage increases 
are raised ; invalidity pensions therefore, can, now be as high 
as 13,500 kronen. There are transitional provisions which 
are very advantageous to the insured; in virtue of them, 
the pension claims of persons who have already been insured 
are calculated on their present wage class, even if they had 
formerly been placed in a lower class ; considerable increases 
are allowed to persons already in receipt of pensions. The 
“ substitute arrangements ’’, which had previously hampered 
the administration of pensions, are largely restricted by the 
new Act. Supplementary agreements with individual 
employers are in future prohibited. Existing substitute 
institutions must from now on conform to the new Act and 
greatly increase their benefits, if they are to receive state 
recognition. The transfer of employees from state to substitute 
institutions is also made more difficult for the employers, 
so as to reduce the injurious tendency to split up the pension 
system. 


Sickness Insurance of State Officials 


In contrast to such modifications introduced into old- 
established arrangements, the sickness insurance system 
for state officials is a new creation, set up by an Act of 
13 July 1920. It provides assistance for state employees, 
who were particularly hard hit by the war. They received 
fixed salaries ; though these were raised several times, 
they could not be made to correspond to the increased cost 
of living, while their purchasing power decreased more 
and more alarmingly as the currency deteriorated; there 
was no money left for doctors’ and chemists’ bills, and the 
health of state officials and their dependents suffered severely, 
The new Act attempts. to remedy this by introducing 
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compulsory sickness insurance for all officials. A sickness 
insurance office for state officials has been established in 
Vienna, managed by an equal number of representatives 
elected by such officials and representatives nominated by 
_the Government. The system extends to a large number of 
persons, as not only are active and retired state officials and 
members of the regular forces included, but also their wives 
and their children under age. The insurance payments 
include assistance in cases of sickness, maternity benefit, 
and funeral benefits to the families of deceased officials. No 
sick pay is allowed, as Government employees, as a rule, 
continue to draw salary for ayear during sickness. The sickness 
assistance covers medical attendance, including surgical 
treatment, the attendance of a doctor and midwife at 
confinements, and dental treatment ; the necessary medicines 
and appliances, as well as dental plates,are provided. Every 
insured person may select his own doctor. Should he be 
attended by the doctor with whom his sickness fund has 
entered into an arrangement, the fund pays for his treatment ; 
otherwise he pays the difference between his own doctor’s fee 
and the amount which the fund would have paid had he 
been attended by their doctor. In order to prevent abuse 
of the fund doctor’s attendance, insured persons are required to 
pay a nominal fee for every consultation. The cost of insurance 
is covered by contributions, of which one-half is paid by the 
employees and one-half by the state; each half is caleulated at 
1.3%, of the employee’s salary. The statistics on which 
these calculations are based estimate the number of insured 
state employees at about 160,000, excluding railway employees, 
whose insurance is separately organised: Estimating the 
number of dependents at 215,000, the total number of persons 
benefiting by the new sickness insurance system is 375,000. 
The expenses for the first year are estimated at about 160 
million kronen. 

The Minister for Social Affairs has recently stated that the 
Government is about to bring. in a Bill providing for old age 
and disability insurance, and completing the system of sociai 
insurance in Austria. 


WAR AND DISABILITY COMPENSATION 


A third group of social laws, which have been adopted 
in Austria since the Revolution, make provision for the large 
number of disabled men, widows, and orphans, who constitute 
the saddest legacy left by the war to the Republic. The first 
steps to provide some sort of medical treatment, after-care, 
and education for disabled men were taken by administrative 
measure, but on 25 April 1919 the National Assembly passed 
a general Act regulating state compensation for war invalids, 
widows, and orphans; this is the basis on which the treatment 
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of disabled soldiers and their dependents is built up. This 
Act applies carefully systematised methods to adapt the 
amounts of pension payments to the amounts of compensation 
payments for disablement. Pensions are to be fixed according 
to loss of earning capacity, and within certain limits, according 
the disabled man’s previous salary and educational attainments. 
The benefits allowed by the Act are comparatively high, and 
involve the state in very great expense, as the rising cost of 
living has necessitated several supplementary Acts to increase 
the amounts given. The treatment of surviving dependents 
is also based on modern principles; for instance, the legal 
rights of illegitimate children have been improved, so that, 
on the whole, they are now treated on the same level as 
legitimate children. The enforcement of the Act is in the 
hands of special authorities, called War Disablement Compen- 
sation Committees, which have been set up in the principal 
towns of each province, and are to receive the assistance 
of representatives of disabled men’s and war widows’ 
organisations. Action is taken in the first instance by local 
disablement offices, which have to notify cases and administer 
the practical details. 

Although the War Disablement Compensation Act came 
into force on 1 July 1919, it could not be put into immediate 
and complete operation, as the number of persons entitled to 
pensions was too great to be deal-with at once; there are 
believed to be about 100,000 disabled men and 200,000 
soldiers’ dependents in the small Republic of Austria. 
Advance pensions have, however, been granted on a large 
scale, so that war victims might not have to suffer distress. 
Further provision is made for disabled men by the Act on the 
employment of disabled men of 1 October 1920 (*'). This 
Act orders the compulsory employment of disabled men in 
public and private establishments in the proportion of at least 
one to every twenty workers employed; a money payment 
to the funds for disabled men may be substituted for such 
compulsory employment. A separate Act of 27 January 1921 
introduces especially favourable working conditions for disabled 
employees of the Federal Government. In order to obtain 
funds for the additional relief of disabled men and of the 
relatives of those killed at the front, beyond that provided by 
legislation, the so-called Gambling Tax Act of 14 May 1920 
imposes a tax on all games in public places, especially in hotels 
and restaurants, clubs, associations, ete. This tax yields a very 
considerable sum; more than 60 milllon kronenwill be obtained 
for such additional relief. Thereis also acertain slight connection 
between the care of disabled men and the Act of 30 May 1919 
for the establishment and accommodation of public welfare 
centres. This Act attempts to equalise the conditions of rich 
and poor by forcing the owners of castles, palaces, and other 


(21) Inter. Lab. Office Legislative Series, 1920; Aus. 16. 
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luxurious residences under certain circumstances to surrender 
these for use as public welfare centres, such as 
sanatoria and nursing homes for disabled soldiers, persons 
disabled in industry, and persons suffering from tuberculosis, 
as well as for public welfare;centres for children and young 
persons. The owners receive no compensation for residences 
acquired between 1 January 1915 and 31 December 1919 
(unless by way of legacy or inheritance), i.e. where they have 
presumably been purchased out of war profits; compensation 
is also refused where residences have been unused or only 
partly used, or where owners had removed to a foreign country 
after a given date; in other cases the owners are compensated. 
They can also avoid expropriation by providing an alternative 
property or by paying a certain sum. Castles and palaces are 
exempt from expropriation where they are of such value, on 
account of their architectural beauty or the art treasures 
they contain, that it is to the public interest that they should 
be preserved as they stand. The execution of the Act is in 
the hands of provincial committees, who have to make an 
investigation on the spot, when a property is to be expropriated, 
and propose to the Ministry for Social Affairs that it shall 
be declared a national welfare centre. Up to the present 
this Act has not been very extensively applied; most of the 
castles are hundreds of years old and therefore, on hygienic 
grounds, are unsuitable for use as public welfare centres. 


The Republic of Austria has made a serious effort to 
initiate social progress. Austria weleomed the invitation 
to become a member of the International Labour Organisation 
and solemnly and publicly recorded its entry by a formal act, 
namely, the publication in the Staatsgesetzblatt of a 
proclamation of the Ministry for Social Affairs, dated 29 May 
1920. The Austrian Government submitted the six Draft 
Conventions adopted by the Washington Conference to the 
National Council within the appointed interval, on 27 January 
1921, and proposed that the Convention for the 8-hour day 
in industrial establishments, together with the Conventions 
on unemployment, on night work for women, and on night 
work for young persons should be approved. In view of the 
fact that the VIth Supplementary Act of 11 May 1921 to the 
Austrian Sickness Insurance Act has meanwhile provided for 
the protection of women before and after childbirth on the 
iines of the Washington Draft Convention on this subject, it 
may be confidently predicted that Austria will, in addition, 
ratify this Convention. The only Convention which remains 
is that on the minimum age for the employment of children in 
industry. Although the most important provisions in this 
Convention correspond to the Austrian Act of 19 December 
1918 on children’s employment, there are certain objections 
to its strict application. There would be serious disadvantages 
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in any absolute prohibition of the industrial employment of 
children under 14 in Austria, as compulsory education ceases 
before that age is reached. It would, therefore, not be 
altogether desirable to impose an absolute prohibition on the 
employment of children in paid work between their leaving 
school and their attainment of the age of 14; for, if they were 
without occupation, they might be exposed to the dangers of 
the streets, especially in large towns. This interval, however, 
as a rule is only an interval of a few months, and it may 
therefore be possible to find some way. of ratifying the 
Convention. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 


N the preceding number of the International Labour 
Review (') some account was given of the movement 
now being carried on under the auspices of the Amster- 

dam International Federation of Trade Unions, for dealing ina 

practical way with the problem of the devastated areas in 

France and Belgium. A delegation was appointed by the 

Federation to make an enquiry into prospects and conditions, 

and French and German trade unionists, in a special meeting 

held at Geneva on 17 February, agreed on certain general 
principles. The detailed proposals of the German Federation 
of Trade Unions are now to hand and are as follows. 


(1) To prepare for the reconstruction of the devastated areas of northern 
France and Belgium with the aid of the whole of the resources of Germany, 
and to propose that rapid advantage be taken of this. 

(2)To make an immediate beginning of the work of clearance and 
afforestation on the devastated areas. The French Government to com- 
municate to the German Government practical proposals for carrying out the 
work; on the other hand, the German Government to put forward concrete. 
proposals, if so requested, as to the distribution of contracts, the engage- 
ment of German workers, their wages, food, and the safeguarding of their 
social and political rights. 

(3)To establish or re-establish in the reconstruction area brick-kilns, 
chalk, lime, and cement works, to supply the necessary plant and machinery 
for the extraction and conversion of raw material available on the spot 
into building material; also to bring building material from Germany. 

(4)'To see that tools and machinery for building purposes not available 
in the reconstruction area are supplied from Germany, including material 
needed for the initial operations. 

(5)To put in hand immediately the construction of temporary buildings 
of all kinds, and of at least 25,000 wooden houses, to be completed before 
the beginning of the cold season, in order to meet the exceptionally urgent 
need of houses in the devastated areas. 

ie Ng supply installation, such as furniture, grates, cooking-stoves, and 
utensils. 


(1) Inter. Lab. Rew. Vol. II, No. 1, p. 17. 
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(7) To state Germany’s preparedness to undertake excavation and 
constructional work of all kinds under the supervision of the French author- 
ities. The French Government to communicate as soon as possible 
to the German Government proposals as to whether such work shall be 
carried out under the direct supervision of the French or the German 
Governments, or under joint supervision, or through private contractors, or 
by a combination of all three. 

(8) On the part of the German building workers’ organisations, 
including the Federation of Engineers and Municipal Architects, the German 
Government is assured that the members of these organisations are prepared 
to take an active part in the reconstruction of the devastated areas. Each 
Government to negotiate with the building workers’ organisation of its 
own nationals on points of theory, practice, and socigl conditions. The 
French and German federations of building workers have for their part 
already entered on such negotiations, and formulated their recommendations 
on 17 February in Geneva under the auspices of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


The Bureau of the International Federation, with these 
proposals in front of it, reiterated its carlier declaration (*) 
that the work of reconstruction can only be carried out by the 
co-operation of the workers. Their attitude received the support 
of a meeting of representatives of the French devastated 
regions, held on 22 April. 


The First of May was, as usual, observed by the trade 
union movement on the invitation of the International 
Federation, as an opportunity for demonstrating in support 
of the international solidarity of the workers, the international 
protection of labour, international action to combat unem- 
ployment, and the socialisation of raw materials. 


The Moscow International. Some particulars of the work 
of this organisation have been received. At the headquarters 
of the International there are five sections, Latin, Germanic, 
British, American, and Eastern. Propaganda bureaus have 
been established in the areas corresponding to these sections 
and visits of labour delegations to Russia have been arranged. 
A publications section will shortly issue a periodical Bulletin 
and two series of pamphlets on trade unionism, while a special 
section is preparing for the next International Conference of 
“ Red ” trade unions, to be held in July. 


Craft Internationals 


The International Federation of Transport Workers held 
its annual congress from 18 to 22 April at Geneva. After 
separate meetings had been held of the three sections of the 
Federation — railway, shipping, and transport workers—a 


(2) Ibid. 
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number of resolutions were submitted to the final meeting 
of the congress. As regards shipping, the establishment of 
international agreements between shipowners and seamen 
was advocated, as well as the introduction of the 48-hour 
week at sea as well as in port, and of a uniform international 
minimum wage. The resolution continued by instructing the 
Executive Committee:— 

to institute an enquiry for the formulation of a standard of accommoda- 
tion on board with a minimum of square and cubic space for each member 
of the ship’s crew; for ships to be laid down it shall be prescribed that 
accommodation for the crew shall be installed either amidships, or astern, 
with proper separate mess room, bath and washing accommodation, proper 
conveniences , sick bay, library space, and adequate lighting; for ships 
already in commission, transitional measures*to be stipulated; 


to initiate a movement in favour of a uniform regulation with regard to 
the minimum and maximum water freeboard and the carrying of deck 
cargoes : of an international legal regulation prescribing the minimum number 
of qualified seamen to be carried as crew per ship: of a stipulation 
that seven-eighths of the ship’s crew must understand the language of 


the nation under whose eclours the ship sails; 

to initiate a movement in favour of an international regulation tor the 
adoption of wireless telegraphy on ships carrying a crew of forty hands 
or more; 

to initiate a movement in favour of indemnification in the event of 
unemyloyment or of destitution caused by shipwreck, in accordance with 
the decision of the Genoa Conference; also for insurance against sickness, 


accidents, disablement, and old age. 


The decasualisation of dock labour by the adoption of a 
preference scheme combined with out-of-work pay, such as 
is in force at Rotterdam, was advocated, also the further 
organisation of dockers and waterside workers, in order to 
avoid competition between adjacent ports during labour 
disputes. A number of questions were referred to the Exec- 
utive Committee for further consideration, among them 
the appointment of sectional secretaries, uniformity of organ- 
isation within the Federation, an enquiry into the organisation 
and working conditions of the Russian trade unions, and the 
preliminary steps towards an international labour code. The 
next congress is to be held at Vienna in the autumn of 1922. 


Christian Craft Internationals. The movement for organ- 
ising these bodies noted in the preceding number of the 
Review (*) continues to make progress. Congresses of deleg- 
ates of Christian unions of railwaymen on 6 April, of miners 
on 10 and 11 April, and of agricultural workers on 27 and 28 
April respectively, decided to form international federations 
affiliated to the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. 

The general attitude of the Christian unions of railwaymen 
was stated as follows:— 


(3) Ibid., p. 21. 
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The Federation is based on the principles of Christianity. It therefore 
asserts that the economic and social life of persons belonging to the same 
nation implies mutual collaboration. Consequently, it rejects the ideas of 
violence and class war, whether from the side of the employers or the 
workers. The Federation considers the present social and economic order 
to be opposed to the spirit of Christianity. Its endeavour is to effect a com- 
plete reform and by the pursuit of organic and legal methods of evolution, 
to transform society to conform with Christian ideals. 


At the congress of the Christian unions of miners a 
difficulty of organisation was discussed. The German 
Christian Miners’ Union is already affiliated to the existing 
International Miners’ Federation. The relation of the new 
Christian Miners’ International to this older International 
will have to be defined; an amicable solution of the problem 


is expected. 


NATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


In Italy, the General Confederation of Labour is proposing 
extensive reorganisation. On 22 April the National Council 
of the General Confederation of Labour held a plenary meeting 
at Milan, at which representatives of the local chambers 
of labour (Camere del Lavoro) and a delegation of the 
Italian Communist Party were present. 

Mr. D’Aragona, General Secretary of the Confederation of 
Labour, spoke on the question of the reform of the rules and 
organisation of the Confederation. He said that the present 
organisation of the General Confederation of Labour makes 
it impossible to direct and co-ordinate adequately the activities 
of the trade union movement, for only the large federations 
are directly connected with the central organisation, while 
the chambers of labour enjoy almost complete autonomy. 
Mr. D’Aragona advocated the curtailment of this autonomy, 
the exercise of which has often proved a source of embarrass- 
ment to the General Confederation of Labour, and the trans- 
formation of these chambers of labour into local branches of 
the Confederation subject exclusively to its orders. The other 
branches of the trade union movement, the co-operative and 
the mutual benefit movements, should also be connected with 
the General Confederation of Labour, which would cease to 
be a purely fighting organisation and would represent a real 
union of the forces of labour. The headquarters of the 
new General Confederation of Labour will be at Milan. 

In reply to the Communist Deputy Repossi, who declared 
himself opposed, for political reasons, to this absorption of 
the chambers of labour, Mr. D’Aragona said that local 
autonomy (which the Communists wished to maintain) is 
contrary to party discipline : autonomy and discipline are 
incompatible terms. The Communists ought not to forget 
that Russia, which they always hold up as a model, affords 
many examples of much greater centralisation. 
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The views of the General Secretary were supported by 
the majority of the delegates present and the new Committee 
of the General Confederation of Labour was instructed to 
draft a reform scheme to be submitted for approval to the 
National Council. 

A motion presented by Deputy Quaglino and by Mr. 
Galli was also carried. This motion recognises “the urgent 
necessity of training officials to direct the trade union organ- 
isations, and, in consequence, decides to establish a permanent 
trade union school attached to the General Confederation of 
Labour, with the collaboration of the chambers of labour 
and the trade union federations. These schools will organise 
regular courses of instruction and will be under the control 
of Mr. Rinaldo Rigola, a former General Secretary of the 
General Confederation of Labour’. 


In France the great legal controversy between the General 
Confederation of Labour, representing the body of the trade 
union movement, and the Government, continues in a modified 
form. The Government had some time ago ordered the 
dissolution of the National Union of Postal, Telegraph, and 
Telephone Employees. The Union refused to obey the order, 
but at the same time its representatives have continued to 
sit on joint committees and councils of discipline together with 
representatives of the Government. At the congress of the 
Union, held from 20 to 23 April, the question was whether this 
practice should be continued; eventually it was decided that 
it was a form of direct action, and as such not to be disregarded. 


In Germany the Federation of Non-Manual Employees 
met at Weimar from 21 to 23 April. A resolution was passed 
approving the proposed co-operation between the Afabund 
and the Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschafisbund(*); the 
agreement has therefore now been approved by both organ- 
isations. In Switzerland a similar agreement, linking up 
manual and non-manual workers, has been concluded bet ween 
the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions and the Swiss Associa- 
tion of Non-Manual Workers’ Federations. 


In America the New York Federation of Labor, at its 
Convention on 14 April, adopted a programme, including the 
organisation of meetings at which members of the Legislature 
should give an account of their activities during the session 
in questions affecting labour further calling for organisation 
within existing ; political parties to secure representation 
independent of the great financial and industrial interests, 
the adoption of the referendum, and the legal prohibition of 
forms of strike insurance which encourage employers to 
provoke disputes. 


(4) Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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In Japan the general Meeting of the Western Federation 
of the General Confederation of Labour (Yuai Kai) was held 
on 27 March. Resolutions in favour of the self-government 
of the Western Federation and of the establishment of shop 
committees to enforce existing factory law were passed. The 
members of the Confederation also demanded the reduction 
of armaments and the recognition of the right to strike. As 
a result of the elections of officers of the Confederation, the 
chief posts are now held by workers, instead of by members 
of the educated classes. 
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N the following tables the principal index numbers of 
wholesale prices in various countries have been brought 
together. Table IA _ gives the figures as originally 

published. In table IB the same index numbers have been 

reduced to a common base : 1913=100. The figures are not, 
however, absolutely comparable, as the methods according 
to which they are calculated, and the scope and accuracy 
of the data on which they are based, vary very greatly from 
one country to another. Besides the lack of comparability 
arising from the number and nature of the articles taken into 
account, from the importance of the markets from which 
prices are collected, and the kind of average (simple average, 
weighted average, or geometrical average), a special difficulty 
arises out of the fact that the process of reducing the figures 
to a common base renders them not truly comparable. If 
the index number is based on aggregates of actual prices or 
relatives made from such aggregates, they can readily be 
transferred to any desired base. If, however, the index 
numbers are calculated by averaging the relative price of 

individual commodities, the index numbers transferred to a 

new base (in this case 1913) are only approximations. Thus 

in the case of certain countries, such as Canada, France, and 

Italy, which employ this method, the index numbers of our 

table IR, are only approximate, while those for the United 

Kingdom, United States, New Zealand, and Australia can 

readily be shifted to any desired base. 

We give below the two general tables, followed by notes 
on the various countries. They correspond to those published 
under the same heading in the March number of the Inter- 
national Labour Review, and have been brought up to date. 
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II 
GENERAL SURVEY 


In all the countries for which statistics are available, the 
steady fall in wholesale prices, which began in the year 1920, 
continued up to the end of March 1921. 

In each country, the various groups of commodities have 
shown somewhat different changes. That of textiles has 
shown a very marked rise in price in almost all countries 
for which figures are available. In China alone the situation 
was reversed, and textiles form one of the groups which 
show the smallest increase since September 1919. 

In Canada, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, the textile groups reached higher maxima 
than any others. Again, textiles were, as a rule, among the 
first groups to show a decrease from the beginning of 1920 
onwards ; their prices fell with marked rapidity. 

Metals did not reach such high maxima as textiles, but 
were also rather early in showing a tendency to fall. 

The most characteristic feature of the index numbers 
published in this article is, however, the general slackening 
of the tendency towards a fall. This is noticeable in the 
13 index numbers for March, referring to the 9 countries for 
which these March figures are available. This is shown in 
the following table, which gives the fall per number of points 
for each of the four last months in comparison with the pre- 
ceding month. 


TABLE II 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 
| | wi 
Index | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | March 
| 1920 | number | 1920 | 1921 | 1921 | 1921 
Denmark Nov. 403 33 51 10 10 
France * Apr. 587 26 28 29 17 
Germany: Official Mar. 1456 54 59 29 25 
Frankfurter Zeit- 
ung Apr. 1714 55 | 132 55 10 
Italy Nov. 670 15 13 29 10 
Norway Sept. 425 26 33 25 7 
Sweden June 366 32 32 17 13 
Switzerland — 7 10 8 
United Kingdom: Economist | Mar. 310 25 ll 16 3 
Statist. Apr. 313 16 12 17 7 
U. 8. A.: Dun Apr. 218 ll 11 3 6 
Bureau of Labor 
Statistics May 272 18 12 10 5 
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The slackening is very marked in all these countries, except 
Switzerland, where it is less noteworthy. 

We have also given for purposes of comparison the 
highest point reached by these index numbers. It will be 
noticed that the highest maxima generally correspond to 
the greatest decreases. 


NOTES ON THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


In the article appearing in the March number of the 
Review as systematic a survey as possible was given of the 
monthly index numbers of wholesale prices in various countries. 
for various groups of commodities in 1920 and in the early 
months of 1921. In the present article the only figures given 
for these countries are those for the last month of each quarter 
of 1920, and wherever possible for the first three months of 
1921. Special attention has been paid to the most recent. 
fluctuations, both in order to save repetition and to avoid 
overloading the tables. 


More detailed information is given in the case of five 
countries: Australia, China, Italy, New Zealand, and Switzer- 
land. Index numbers for various groups of commodities. 
in these countries in 1920 are now available, and serve to 
complete the information given in the last article. A new 
series of index numbers for Norway is now added, that 
published by the commercial journal Farmand. In the case 
of South Africa, India (Calcutta), Japan, and the Netherlands, 
no figures more recent than those published in the March 
number of the Review are available; special notes on these 
countries are therefore omitted in this issue. 


In all the tables the highest figure in each series of index 
numbers is marked in heavy type. It is evident that these 
figures, in the case of countries showing quarterly indices for 
1920, only indicate approximately the real maxima reached. 
A list of sources will be found at the end of the article. 


AUSTRALIA 


Wholesale prices have not risen as greatly in Australia 
as in European countries. They reached their highest point 
in August 1920 (rather more than double pre-war prices), and 
since then have fallen steadily. The index number for last 
January is a little below that for January 1920, and the 
decrease in the last four months represents 17% of the 
maximum. 
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TABLE 
(Base : July 1914 = 100) 


‘ Build- 
metals} etc. | prod. prod. |tobacco prod. 
1920 
Jan. 189 | 273 | 227 143 156 | 147 | 282 268 | 203 
Feb. 192 | 283 226 149 161 149 | 287 272 206 
March 205 | 281 226 162 160 126 | 298 280 | 209 
April 205 | 277 234 169 192 160 | 298 280 | 217 
May 214 | 265 | 252 177 197 170 ; 307 297 225 
June 214 | 260 | 261 187 195 | 208 | 307 297 233 
July 211 | 252 | 244 188 193 | 261 307 283 | 234 
Aug. 209 | 251 238 189 193 | 284 } 312 282 | 236 
Sept. 211 222 | 231 209 196 | 273 | 295 276 | 230 
Oct. 222 | 220 | 208 | 214 196 | 226 | 289 276 | 215 
Nov. 222 | 180 | 206 | 212 195 | 211 281 255 | 208 
Dec. 216 156 193 210 | 198 193 | 271 252 197 
1921 
Jan. 215 | 145 | 197 208 197 191 279 | 244 | 196 


The fluctuations of the groups are very different. 
In most groups the fall began in the second half of the 
year, and proceeded more or less rapidly. Textiles began to 
fall as early as February, and by December 1920 had almost 
returned to the average for 1916. This is the group in which 
prices are at present lowest, and where the decrease has 
been greatest (45% compared with the maximum). 

A comparison between the index numbers for January 
1921 and January 1920 also gives somewhat varied results. 
Four groups (coal and metals; dairy products; groceries and 
tobacco; meat ) in January 1921 are still above the level of 
the corresponding month in the previous year, while the four 
remaining groups (textiles and leather; agricultural produce; 
building materials; chemical products) have already fallen 
below it. 


CANADA 


The index numbers of wholesale prices published by the 
Department of Labour show that prices have been falling 
steadily since May 1920. The figure for February 1921 is, 
however, still 170% above the pre-war figure. 
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TABLE IV 
1890—1899 = 100) 


1920 


(Base : 


Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 


Grain and fodder 414 

Meat and fat 357 369 | 363 | 321 314 | 307 
Dairy products 318 | 282 | 326 | 340 | 333 | 285 
Fruit and vegetables 353 | 216 | 216 | 226 | 220 | 194 
Groceries, tea, etc. 293 | 242 | 301 | 256 | 244 | 236 
Textiles 421 307 | 387 | 329 | 298 | 267 
Hides, leather, etc. 363 305 264 232 215 206 
Metal and tools 250 | 248 | 254 | 230 | 230 | 221 
Building materials 383 | 398 | 386 | 357 | 347 | 336 
Heating and lighting 259 | 331 | 349 | 318 | 292 | 277 
Chemical products 220 | 233 | 245 | 228 | 222 | 213 

Total 


There is a great decrease in the prices of grain and fodder, 
textiles, and hides and leather. Heating and lighting is the 
only group, which in February 1921 is still above the level 
of March 1920. 


CHINA 

The Market Office of the Ministry of Finance at Shanghai 
has recently published a series of index numbers of wholesale 
prices based on 147 commodities, most of which are 
manufactured articles. Prices are recorded on the last 
Wednesday of each month, and the base of the index 
numbers is September 1919. 

The following table shows the index numbers of wholesale 
prices for groups of articles in 1920 and 1921. 


TABLE V 
(Base: Sept. 1919 =100) 


| 
1920 | Cereals | Textiles | Metals Fuel | Miscell. 
| 
Jan. 108.5 102.2 95.9 92.8 100.2 94.5 98.8 
Feb. 109.8 106.2 98.5 100.2 99.0 95.7 102.1 
Mar. 111.0 105.8 105.5 110.6 97.0 99.8 106.5 
Apr. 107.2 117.0 103.5 105.7 99.5 101.2 106.9 
May 105.0 119.0 102.3 108.9 99.4 104.5 107.9 
June 115.4 106.4 100.8 118.1 98.9 109.0 109.9 
July 114.7 105.2 100.2 115.7 97.1 105.9 108.3 
Aug. 108.6 102.4 98.4 117.0 96.4 104.7 106.2 
Sept. 109.9 107.7 | 94.7 111.8 97.2 103.7 105.5 
Oct. 103.2 107.6 94.9 110.2 99.2 105.2 104.2 
Nov. 98.6 112.5 93.2 109.9 102.4 108.7 104.6 
Dec. 103.1 108.9 | 91.8 109.4 102.0 111.0 104.8 
! 
96.9 107.0 103.9 
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It will be observed that the index numbers of wholesale 
prices, unlike those in other countries, do not vary in a regular 
way. The successive fluctuations produce in several of the 
groups two, or even three, maxima during the year. The 
general index number reaches its highest point in June, when 
it is 10% higher it was in September 1919. This is a 
comparatively slight increase. The maxima appear at 
different dates in the different groups. Textiles were the 
first group to reach a maximum (March 1920), and fuel the 
latest (November 1920). The ‘‘mi-scellaneous”’ group continues 
to rise. The greatest increase is shown by foodstuffs other 
than cereals. In January 1921 two groups, textiles and 
cereals, had already fallen lower than in January 1920. The 
general index number, however, was still above that of the &§ 
preceding year. 


DENMARK 


The highest point was reached in November 1920, when 
wholesale prices were four times as high as before the war. 
Subsequently there was a rapid fall, which continued until 
March 1921. The prices of foodstuffs fell rather more slowly 
than those of industrial commodities ; these had reached a i 
much higher maximum, but have now fallen almost to the same i 
level as foodstuffs. a 

The rapidity of the fall in prices shows a clearly marked 
tendency to slacken in the last month as compared with the 
preceding months. 


TABLE VI 
(Base: July 1912—July 1914=100) 


1920 | 1921 
| 1 Nov. | 1 Dec. | 1 Jan. | 1 Feb. | 1 March 
| | 
Other commodities 446 298 285 
Total | 403 | 376 | 341 | 200 | 280 
| 


FRANCE 


The index numbers published by the Statistique Générale 
de France, which are reproduced below, show a decrease in 
wholesale prices in March; but this is neither so marked nor 
so general as in the preceding months. 
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TABLE Vii 
(Base: 1901—1910=100) | 
1820 1921 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Vegetable foodstuffs 620 481 | 494} 432 | 401 | 381 | 387 
Animal foodstuffs 590 | 569 | 627 | 608 | 570 | 534 | 479 
Sugar, coffee, cocoa 465 | 415 | 577 | 376 | 357 | 359 | 389 
All foodstuffs 577 | 503 | 564] 491 | 460 | 438 | 424 
Metals and minerals 552 | 513 | 556 | 462 | 409 | 361 | 347 
Textiles 1035 | 859 | 836 556 | 539 | 466 | 439 
Miscellaneous 603 | 569 | 594 519 | 489 | 464 | 432 
All industrial commodities 693 623 643 512 | 479 | 435 | 410 
Total 641 | 570 | 608| 503 | 470 | 435 | 416 


The general index number for March is now, as will be 
seen from table IB, at the level of 1919. The March 
decrease itself, however, was only 20 points, somewhat less 
than in the preceding {months. This slackening of the fall 
in prices is particularly noticeable in the case of foodstuffs; 
indeed, two groups out of the three (vegetable foodstuffs; 
sugar, coffee, cocoa) have risen again; sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa had already begun to rise in February, and this rise 
was still more marked in March. The third group, on the 
other hand, (animal foodstuffs) continued to fall, but more 
rapidly. 

In the case of industrial commodities the fall continued 
more or less steadily, without any clearly marked acceleration 
or slackening. 


GERMANY 
. The two series of index numbers published by the 
“s Frankfurter Zeitung and the Statistisches Reichsamt continue 
; to show a decrease, though this is now less rapid. In March 
ie more especially there seems to be a general stabilisation in the 


index numbers of the rankfurter Zeitung, which are reproduced 
below. Textiles are the only group which continue to fall 


steadily. 
TABLE VIII 
(Base: January 1920=100) 
1220 1921 
| Mar. |, June | Sept. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Foodstuffs 135 | 146] 153! 164] 144] 137] 136 
Textiles, leather, ete. | 154 94 108 97 92 87 79 
Minerals | 135 lll 124 120 113 lll 115 
Miscellaneovs. 170 195 191 189 183 182 180 
Total 146| 146| 148/ 131]! 130 
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No figures for dffferent groups are available for the 
index number of the Statistisches Reichsamt, but the general 
index number shows that in March the decline, which 
began in November last, still continues. 


ITALY 


Professor Bachi’s index numbers of wholesale prices show 
in almost all groups very definite curves with two maxima, 
the first maximum being reached between March and May 
1920, and the second at the end of 1920 and the beginning 
of 1921. Only in the case of building materials is there a regular 
increase, the maximum not being reached before February 
1921. The group of ‘“‘other foodstuffs” reached a well-marked 
maximum in December 1920, after slight oscillations about 
February and July in the same year. Vegetable foodstuffs, 
on the contrary, show in the course of 1920 a double movement 
of rise and fall, and rose again in March 1921. In order to 
make this double fluctuation clearer to the reader, in the table 
given below we have indicated in heavy type not only the 
absolute maxima (as we have done in all the other tables), 
but also the secondary maxima. 


TABLE IX 
(Base : 1920= 100) 

Vege- Other Miner-; Build- Wood,| Mis- All |All commo- 

table food- Chem-| Tex- als ing peat, cellan-| C°™- dities (fixed 

food- stuffs icals | tiles and /|mater-} and pose: | mod- |base : 1901- 

stuffs metals} ials | fodder | ities |1905— 100) 
1920 
Jan. 86.2 | 21.2 | 64.2 | 95.3 | 75.9.| 72.0 | 93.5 | 78.2 | 81.25) 639.23 
Feb. 91.6 | 79.5 | 76.8 {106.0 | 92.7 | 75.4 |100.9 | 85.8 | 89.13) 701.22 
Mar. 93.1 | 22.7 | 96.8 {115.6 [104.8 | 22.2 1102.4 | 92.8 | 96.41) 758.50 
Apr. 102.7 | 83.6 {110.4 130.8 115-8 96.4 | 99.8 [104.2 |106.30) 836.30 
May 102.2 | 92.9 [122.6 |104.9 |113.2 |101.8 | 97.2 [107.8 |105.73) 8&3 2 
June 100.2 |101.1 {112.2 | 90.8 | 99.1 |106.3 | 95.9 |105.7 |101.18] 796.02 
July 96.8 |100.3 |100.0 | 88.3 | 95.5 [108.4 | €0.2 |104.9 | £7.77} 761.33 
Aug. 100.7 |103.4 {102.3 | 94.9 | $6.6 |109.9 | 91.9 |101.4 |]00.13) 787.76 
Sept. 104.8 |108.8 |100.1 | 99.6 |103.7 |109.9 | 97.5 |102.1 |104.98} 825.22 
Oct. 107.1 {108.0 |103.4 | 27.9 |106.5 |112.8 {100.5 |105.4 |105.47) 829.77 
Nov. 107.7 }124.1 107-1 94.0 |101.4 [112.6 |100.7 [105.2 |]07 33 844.41 
Dec. 106.9 [126.4 |102. 81.¢ | 92.7 {112.6 {121.8 |106.2 {104.2 825.84 
1921 
Jan. 106.7 {120.7 | 98.1 | 77.4 | 88.2 [113.3 |] 28.4 |107.] |102.29) 802.428 
Feb 103.4 {119.5 | 89.2 | 65.4 | 79.5 1117.0 {127.3 |106.7 | 98.23) 772.81 
Mar 107.8 {117.4 | 86.9 | 63 72.0 |112.¢ {123.2 |103.9 | 96.66) 760.46 


The greatest increase is in the textile group; but here a 
rapid fall began, so that in March 1921 the level of prices was 
lower than in any other group, in fact, only half of what it 
had been a year before when the maximum was reached. 
The lowest maxima reached occur in the group of vegetable 
foods and other vegetable products. 

The general index number reached its maximum in 
November, when it was 570 % above the level of 1913 as 
shown in table IA; it is still at 504% above that level, 
which represents a fall of only 10% of the maximum. 
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As was the case in most other countries, the fall in prices 
slackened in March; this movement, however, was less marked 
in Italy; in several groups the fall had only begun a month 
or two previously. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The official index numbers for New Zealand indicate 
a fairly steady rise in prices until October 1920. There was 
a considerable fallin the general index number in November, 
but a further rise of several points took place in December. 


TABLE 1X 


4 (Base: 1909—1913 = 100) 
| Flour, | Wool, | Gener. 
Agric, bran,’ | hides, | merch.) Build. | All 
1% pollard,| tallow,! and | mater- er man- Coal com- 
| oat- butter, crock- mod. 


ials 
meal cheese | ery | 


1548 1586 

Feb. | 2130 | 1560 | 1634 | 2174 | 2181 | 2538 | 2164 | 1849 | 2039 
March | 2083 | 1718 | 1688 | 2224 | 2310 | 3279 | 2176 | 1935 | 2123 
Apr. 2100 | 1722 | 1650 | 2243 | 2338 | 3476 | 2229 | 1995 | 2153 
May 2055 | 1724 | 1610 | 2227 | 2391 | 3437 | 2435 | 2066 | 2167 
June 2015 | 1736 | 1546 | 2206 | 2405 | 3368 | 2463 | 2092 | 2158 
July | 1983 | 1746 | 1532 | 2460 | 2584 | 3145 | 2528 | 2096 | 2262 
Aug. | 1939 | 1756 | 1560 | 2498 | 2587 | 2901 | 2489 | 2108 | 2261 
Sept. | 1931 | 1764 | 1582 | 2493 | 2585 | 2890 | 2501 | 2153 | 2267 
Oct. | 1855 | 1761 1907 | 2509 | 2605 | 2897 | 2494 | 2158 | 2291 
Nov | 1740 | 1755 1770 | 2494 | 2603 | 2716 | 2426 | 2170 | 2247 

| 1747 | 1750 | 2459 | 2612 | 2592 | 2368 | 2178 | 2249 


Of the various groups, coal and building materials are 
continuing to rise. Agricultural products and leathers, 
on the other hand, began to fall at the beginning of 1920. 
The other groups reached their highest point about the end 
of 1920. The greatest increase took place in the case of 
leather and building materials, and the smallest in “flour, 
bran, pollard, and oatmeal’’, and ‘‘wool, hides, tallow, butter, 
and cheese’. Generally speaking, prices did not rise very 
greatly, as the general index number at its highest point was 
only 118% above the figure for 1913. There are 
few, even among the overseas couutries, where prices show 
so small an increase. 


NORWAY 


Two series of index numbers of wholesale prices are 
published in Norway, one by Okonomisk Revue and the other 
by Farmand. The former, which is the more recent, is based 
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on current prices at Christiania for 93 articles, which are 
divided into eleven groups, and gives a fairly comprehensive 
survey of wholesale prices. The second series only includes 
40 articles (20 foodstuffs and 20 raw materials). It dates 
from 1891. The following table gives both series. 


TABLE X 
(Base : 1914 = 100) 
Okonomisk Revue Farmand 

1920 

June 382 411 

July 409 422 

Aug. 417 } 426 

Sept. 425 | 433 

Oct. 419 424 

Nov. 403 409 

Dec. 377 | 370 
1921 

Jan. 344 309 

Feb. 319 281 

March 312 | | 278 


The highest point of both series was reached in September 
1920 and indicates prices more than four times higher than 
those before the war. Since this date prices have fallen 
steadily; there was, however, a definite slackening in this fall 
in March, even in the Farmand series, which shows a more 
decided tendency to register a fall. 


SwEDEN 


The index numbers of wholesale prices published by the 
Svensk Handelstidning indicate a continued fall in prices, which 
however is less rapid than in the preceding months. 


TABLE XI 
(Base: June 1913—June 1914 = 100) 
1920 1921 

Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 

Vegetable foodstuffs; 270 250 273 247 244 231 238 
Animal foodstuffs 304 273 312 283 266 241 229 
Seed and fertilisers 318 313 308 301 28t 248 240 
Coal 960 1252 1085 602 371 362 279 
Oils 275 303 340 328 328 318 268 
Metals 291 318 273 247 230 204 185 
Building materials 387 381 388 362 320 319 298 
Textiles 380 368 310 206 169 147 134 
Hides and leather 268 212 180 156 131 108 85 
Wood pulp 682 778 753 598 520 511 510 
Total 354 366 362 299 267 250 237 
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The general index number for March is 137% above the 
pre-war figure. In the latter month, however, the fall was 
less as compared with that in the preceding months. 
This slackening in the fall of prices is to be observed in most of 
the groups of commodities, except oils, metals, and building 
materials, which continue to fall. Hven coal prices, which had 
been falling at an immense rate ever since July 1920, 
slackened their headlong career. The price of vegetable 


SwITZERLAND 
The 


foodstuffs rose several points. 


index number of wholesale prices, published by 


Dr. Lorenz in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, start in January 


1921, 


gives the results up to date. 


TABLE XII 
(Base : 1914 = 100) | 


with the year 1914 as base. The following table 


1920 1921 
com- 

mod.| 1 Jan. | 1 Jan. | 1 Feb. | 1 Mar. | 1 Apr. 

I. Agricultural and industrial 
a products 33 | 302.9 | 271.5 | 265.0 | 259.0 | 248.1 
oot A. Food, drink, ete. 22 | 281.5 | 259.4 | 254.0 | 249.7 | 244.7 
a a) animal foodstuffs 6 | 274.8 | 255.2 | 248.4 | 242.3 | 325.9 
i. b) vegetable foodstuffs | 13 | 297.8 | 276.2 | 274.2 | 272.7 | 269.1 
: c) drink, tobacco 3 | 266.7 | 226.3 | 217.9 | 215.3 | 215.3 
bs B., Clothing 5 | 407.2 | 283.2 | 272.5 | 264.4 | 241.7 
be a) textile manufacturers | 4 | 435.7 | 282.7 | 268.7 | 258.0 | 231.0 
- b) shoes 1 | 315.0 | 285.0 | 285.0 | 285.0 | 276.0 
ig C. Housing 6 | 271.2 | 291.0 | 284.3 | 276.3 | 260.7 
; a) building materials 3 | 235.3 | 244.0 | 233.6 | 232.0 | 218.7 

b) heating and lighting 
= agents 3 | 335.7 | 375.4 | 375.4 | 355.8 | 336.1 
= II. Agricultural raw materials} 12 | 408.4 | 172.3 | 165.1 | 154.8 | 150.8 
x A. Forage 4 | 464.1 | 159.3 | 153.1 | 142.5 | 144.5 
B. Fertilisers 8 | 241.5 | 211.5 | 201.2 | 191.6 | 169.8 
, III. Industrial raw materials | 26 | 356.5 | 292.0 | 216.7 | 197.1 | 191.2 
; A. Minerals and metals 11 | 382.2 | 314.9 | 308.9 | 299.5 | 288.6 
a a) Industrial coal 4 | 595.5 | 655.2 | 655.2 | 655.2 | 655.2 
b) Metals 7 296.9 | 178.7 ; 170.3 | 157.2 | 142.0 
as Pig-iron 395.0 | 216.0 | 204.0 | 180.0 | 156.0 
a B. Textiles and leather 6 | 340.3 | 159.3 | 154.4 | 128.3 | 126.1 
iy Cotton 417.1 | 177.7 | 175.0 | 145.9 | 135.4 
: Silk 298.0 | 149.0 | 140.0 | 109.0 | 118.0 
Hides and leather 154.8 | 140.2 | 132.7 | 131.3 | 127.7 
C. Miscellaneous 9 | 371.3 | 524.4 | 320.0 | 306.7 | 290.8 

Total 71 342.7 | 234.3 217.5 


A general and fairly rapid fall is to be observed in the 
first few months of 1921, and the level of January 1921 in 
almost all groups is lower than the level of January 1920. 
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The chief exceptions are industrial coal, which,in consequence 
of the continuation of government control, remained at a 
fixed price throughout the winter of 1921, and building 
material, which, though amongst the groups which have 
increased least, was in January 1921 a few points higher than 
in the preceding year; in this commodity a fall took place in 
the succeeding months. 

It is impossible to determine exactly the maximum prices 
obtained, for they were probably reached during 1920, for 
which year no monthly index number has yet been published. 
With the data available it may, however, be said that the 
greatest increase took place in the case of industrial coal, 
fodder, textile manufactures, and the smallest in the case of 
hides and leather, agricultural fertilisees, and building materials. 
It will be noted that the fall is much less rapid in the case 
of products resulting from industry and agriculture (group 1) 
than in the case of raw materials required by industry and 
agriculture (groups II and IIT). 


UNITED KINGDOM 


The index numbers of wholesale prices for groups of articles 
published in the Economist and by the Board of Trade were 
reproduced in previous numbers of the Review('). The 
index numbers published by the Statist are now reproduced 
below. 


PABLE 
(Base : 1867—1877 = 100) 
1920 1921 

Mar. | June Sept. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March 

Vegetable food 238 | 250| 222/ 179 | 163 | 143 | 148 
Animal food 236 243 289 260 282 269 261 
Sugar, coffee, tea 211 266 179 14 103 100 97 
All foods 232 251 238 195 194 180 179 
Minerals 291 297 313 280 249 221 198 
Textiles 302 | 269 240/| 173 166 151 144 
Sundries 266 236 233 207 192 187 185 
All material 284 259 257 215 199 185 176 
Total 262 256 249 207 197 183 177 


Generally speaking, prices have fallen from month to 
month, but there appears to be a certain slackening in March. 
The general index number had been falling 10 points at least 
every month since September 1920, while in the last month 


(1) Inter. Lab. Rev., Vol. I, No.1, p.113, and No.3, p. 78. 
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it only fell 6 points. On that date it was 115% above the 
figure for July 1914. The prices of raw materials have fallen 
more than those of foodstuffs. The decrease is especially 
great in the case of minerals. In all groups of commodities, 
however, the decrease in March is less than that in the 
preceding month. Vegetable foodstuffs, indeed, have risen 
5 points after falling 20 points in the preceding months. 


UNITED STATES 


The various series of index numbers of wholesale prices 
published in the United States appear to indieate a slackening 
in the general fall in prices which had been going on since 
May 1920. Thus, for example, the index number published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which indicated a monthly 
decrease of at least 10 points in September, only fell 5 points 
in March. The March index number, however, is only 62% 
above the pre-war figure, and shows a decrease of 36% as 
compared with the maximum in May 1920. 


TABLE XIV 
(Base: 1913 = 100) 


1920 


Mar. | June | Sept. | 


Farm products 239 | 243) 210 | 
Food, etc. — 246 | 279} 223 
Cloth and clothing 356 278 
Fuel and lighting 246 
Metals and metal pro- 

ducts 190 
Lumber and building 

materials 337 
Chemicals and drugs 218 
House-furnishing goods 362 
Miscellaneous 247 
All commodities 269 


A general slackening in the fall in prices is also noticeable 
in the different groups of commodities. In almost all cases the 
decrease is less than in the preceding month. Foodstuffs 
have not changed. 


Sources 


AUSTRALIA. Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, December 1920. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, April 1921. 


CANADA. Labour Gazette of Canada, March 1921. 
CHINA. North China Daily News. Statist, 2 Feb. 1921. 
DENMARK. Finanstidende (Copenhagen), February 1921. 
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1921 

Dec. Jan. | Feb. | March 
Nis, 144 | 136 | 129 | 125 
‘i 172 162 150 150 
s 220 208 198 192 
‘& 236 230 | 218 | 207 
‘: 157 | 152 | 146 | 139 
xa 266 239 222 | 212 
4 188 182 178 171 
346 283 | 277 275 
bi 205 190 180 167 
ee 189 178 107 162 
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FRANCE. Bulletin de la Statistique générale, January 1921. Communicated 
by la Statistique générale de la France. 


GERMANY. Frankfurter Zeitung, 3 April 1921. Wirtschaft wnd Statistik, 
April 1921. 


INDIA. Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1921. 
ITALY. LL’ Economista, 1 May 1921. 
JAPAN. Ohugai Skogyo et Jiji, 18 January 1921. Statist, 12 March 1921. 


NETHERLANDS. Maandschrift van het centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek, 
31 March 1921. 


NEW ZEALAND. Monthly Abstract of Statistics, February 1921. 


NORWAY. Okonomisk Revue, 2 February 1921. Svensk Handelstidning, 
7 April 1921. 


souTH AFRICA. Labour Gazette of Canada, February 1921. 
SWEDEN. Svensk Handelstidning, 17 April 1921. 


SWITZERLAND. Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 13 March 1921. Communication 

to the International Labour Office. 

UNITED KINGDOM. Communicated by the Board of Trade. Board of 
Trade Journal, 17 March 1921. Statist, 9 April 1921. Economist, 
9 April 1921. 

UNITED STATES. Communicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, March 1921. Dun’s Review, 1920-1921. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The State of Employment in March 1921 


the March issue of the International Labour Review (') 
is continued in the present issue. One country has 
been added, viz. Germany ; figures given for this country 
are those compiled from the returns of the sickness insurance 
societies and published regularly in the Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


publication of employment statistics begun in 


CANADA 

The Canadian Labour Gazette has not continued the 
publication of the table which was quoted in the March 
issue of the Review (*). The table given below is based on 
employers’ returns and shows the aggregate number of 
workers employed in identical establishments in the months 
of January, February, and March 1921 as compared with 


January 1920. 
TABLE I 


No. of establishments 
No. of workers Percent. of staff 
employed on 17 Jan. 1920 


8rd. week of 
Jan. 5,245 616,983 


Feb. 5,276 616,065 
March 5,151 599,236 


In the period between 20 February and 19 March the 
weekly returns of employers to the Central Employment 
Exchange show a steady decrease in the number of employees 
on the pay-rolls,a decrease amounting for the whole period 
to a total of 14,964 persons. The decrease affected the 
following industries: logging, railway construction, iron 
and steel, mining, and railway transport. The decrease 
was greatest in the logging industry, and amounted to 7,497 
persons or 50 per cent. of the total decrease for all industries. 
This decrease is to be attributed to the fact that at this season 
of the year normal work in the timber-yards is at an end. 

The decrease in the number of employees on the pay-roll 
in other industries is due to the general depression which 
is now prevalent in Canada as elsewhere. 

On the other hand, employment has increased in the 
leather industry, in telephone undertakings, in edible plant 
products factories, and in retail trade. 


(1) Cf. Inter. Lab. Rev., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 83. 
. (2) Cf. Inter. Lab. Rev., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 86. 
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GERMANY. 

On 1 April the number of sickness insurance societies which 
sent in returns was 6,507, with a total membership of 
12,542,992 compulsorily insured persons. This figure 
represents the total number of workers in employment on 
that date ; unemployed and sick persons unable to work are 
excluded. Compared with the membership of the same 
societies on 1 March there was an increase of 88,683 members, 
or of 0.7%. Almost all insured workers are members of 
urban or rural sickness insurance societies or of societies 
belonging to individual works. There are 2,282 of the 
former with a membership of 9,258,130 ; and 3,467 factory 
insurance societies, with a membership of 2,766,920. Of 
the remaining 517,942 insured persons, 276,214 belong to 
119 special mining insurance societies and 241,228 to the 
so-called “guild” insurance societies, of which there were 639. 

The following table is based on the returns of the factory 
insurance societies and shows the state of employment in 
the principal industries on 1 April as compared with that 
on 1 March. A comparison of the situation on 1 March 
with that on 1 February is also given. 


TABLE II 
No of| Situation Situation 
ties (excluding on L‘April; percent. on1 March; percent. 
re- | unemployed and increase (+-) or increase (+-) or 
port- sick persons unable decrease (—) on | decrease (—) on 
ing | to werk) | Previous month previous month 
men women men women men women 


Agriculture, fores- 
try and horticul- 
ture 86 14,857) 7,728; —0.1 | + —16/| + 2.0 

Metal and engin- 
eering 855 | 831,170} 86,221) + 0.5 

Electrical trades 23 | 68,505; 31,047; —0.1 


Chemical » 129 | 106,072/| 14,430; +56 —58 | —42 
Textile » 800 | 124,844 | 157,561; +08 |— 0.2) —17 | +0.7 
Wood 102 | 17,381 3,009; —0.8 |— 2.9; —0.2 | —2.8 
Food and drink 300 | 42,367) 34,740) —14/+ —L1 | +14 
Clothing 74; 11,686; 12,632; —0.1 +06) +12 
Building 171 | 63,705; 2,394; +44 +23) +01 


The building industry shows some improvement, the 
increase being 4.4 per cent. in the case of men and 10 per 
cent. in the case of women. In the chemical industry the 
increase in men’s employment is still greater ; the decrease 
of 5.8 per cent. in the number of men employed in this 
industry which took place in February was thus almost 
entirely made good again. Agriculture shows an increase 
of 16.7 per cent. in the number of women and a decrease 
of 0.1 per cent. in the number of men employed. In the 
other trades included in the table, metal and engineering, 
textile, etc.,no appreciable change occurs. The following table 
is based on the returns of urban and rural societies. 
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TABLE III 


Insured members Per cent: increase (+-) 
incl. sick and or decrease (—) on the 
unemployed on 1 April previous month 


men women men women 


Agriculture, forestry 1,112,213 886,589 —1.4 + 3.2 
Domestic service 49,382 789,595 — 2.9 —1.2 
Casual workers 36,844 55,711 + 3.0 + 0.2 
Home workers 50,856 113,450 + 6.9 + 0.0 
Others (chiefly industrial) | 4,635,017 | 3,070,407 +13 — 0.2 


The figures for agriculture and forestry follow the 
same course as those for the factory sickness insurance 
societies, showing an increase in the number of women, 
and a slight decrease in the number of men, employed. 
The decrease in the number of domestic servants employed 
is due partly to the increase in the cost of living, which 
has compelled many people to dispense with servants, 
and partly to the steadily increasing unpopularity of 
this occupation. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Employment statistics for March show no improvement 
on the previous month. In almost all industries there is 
a considerable decrease in the number of persons employed. 
The following table shows the March employment and wages 


figures as compared with those of the previous month, 
February 1921, and of a year ago, March 1920. 


TABLE IV 
(a) Certain Mining and Metal Trades 


Incr. (+) or decr. (—) as 
compared with a 
Workers March 1921 
included 
in the returns month ago year ago 


for Mar. 1921 days worked 


per week by days 
mines 


Coal mining 610 547 4.71 
Tron » 10,578 4.32 
Shale » 4,115 6.00 


Furnaces in 
blast 


Pig-iron 1ll — 143 
Mills working 
Tin-plate and steel 

sheet 136 — 360 


Shifts worked 
(one week) Per cent. Per cent. 


Iron and steel 409,691 — 12.5 — 39.7 
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(b) Other Trades 
Number of workers Total woom gute to all 
{Iner. (+) or decr (-) Incr. (+) oF decr.(-) 
Meech 19 Mare h 
arch| arc 
Textiles | % %, 2 % 
Cotton 70,934 | —3.6 | — 27.5 | 134,865; —7.0 | —42.3 
Woollen 15,709 | —3.6 | —15.9| 31,407; —89 | — 33.9 
Worsted 30,029 | —2.6 |— 8.4! 56,255) —9.3 | — 26.0 
Linen 19,078 | —0.2 | —38.1 | 25,134) —1.3 | —47.0 
Jute 9,156; —4,3 12,435| -+-6,7 | — 36.0 
Hosiery 13,501 | —2.7 | —26.4/| 23,138! —0.5 | — 39.0 
Lace 5,200 | —0.0 | — 34.9 9,089; + 2.1 | —48.5 
Other textiles 13,884; +0.3 |— 48] 29,027; —15 |— 43 
Bleaching, etc. 22,620' + 1.7 | —12.5| 61,246) + 0.5 — 33.4 
Total textiles 200,111 | —2.2 | — 22.2 | 382,596| —4.6 | — 36.4 
Boot and shoe 49,985 | —0.1 | — 15.8 | 108,739 | + 3.6 | — 23.7 
Shirt and collar 12,825| —1.3 | — 7.5| 17,261; —4.6 | — 20.2 
Ready -made tailoring 19,724) +1.0 | —21.9| 32,734; +9.4 | —31L8 
Paper 13,281 | —16|— 5.4| 36,423;— 2.8 | — 11.2 
Printing and 
bookbinding 15,683 | —1.4 | 45) 50,171; + 13 
Pottery 15,639 | —0.6 | + 39,004; —18 | + 140 
Glass 8,268 | —6.0 | —24.1| 26,973; —7.3 | —19.l 
Brick 7,327; —1.5 | +11.4] 25,676; —2.8 | + 29.0 
Cement 11,196 | — 7.7 | + 12.0] 47,279| —8.5 | + 37.4 
Food preparation 57,341 | —0.8 | — 10.2 | 148,978) + 3.2 | + 0.0 
Grand total | 411,380; —1.7 | — 16.5 | 915,924) —1.9 | — 22.1 


* Comparison of earnings is affected by changes in rates of wages. 


UNITED STATES 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has tabulated statistics 
on the volume of employment in March 1921, from returns 
supplied by more than 800 establishments employing about 
560,000 workers, in 13 manufacturing industries and in 
coal mining ; these statistics are summarised in the following 


tables. 
TABLE V 

Estab- 

lish- Number Per Amount Per 
ments|Period| on pay-roll in  jcent.of of pay-roll in cent.of 
report-|. of March iner. March incr. 
ing :pay- (+)or (hor 
March} ro decr. 

both (—) 
years 1920 1921 1920 1921 


Iron and steel | 114 ‘—-" 188 ,007 [133 ,738 |—28.9 14 ,655 ,671 8 ,173 ,0o5|—44. 2 
Automobiles 45 wk. |152 ,692 | 70,847 |—53.5) 5, 148 279) 1,853 ,904'—64..0 


Car building 


and repairing 58 ¥%mo. | 57 ,245 | 48,728 |—14.9| 3 3 ,227 ,251, —11.3 
Cotton mfg. 62 (1 wk. | 60,928 | 54,494 — 2.4 1,26 694! i, 010. 912 —20.2 
» finishing 16 wk. | 12,468 | 11,401 — 8.6 252 »296'—12.6 
Hosiery and 
under wear 63 |1 wk. | 32,718 | 21,574 —34.1 651 ,079| 352 ,883,—45.8 
Woollen 52 /|1 wk. | 52,234 | 38,831 —25.7| 1,312,600) 871 ,666—33 ,6 
Silk 44 2 wk.| 15,414 | 12,735 (—17.4| °727,960| 548 594 —24.6 
Men’ s cloth- 
ing 45 (|1 wk. | 31,576 | 23,881 |\—24.4| 1,119,382) 722 ,844—29.2 
34 |1 wk. | 15,779 | 10,124 |—35.8 408 ,208} 216, 
oots an 
shoes 85 |1 wk. 74,685 | 55,525 j—25.7 1 ,841 ,707/1 ,321 ,274'—28.3 
Paper making 57 (1 wk. | 32,228 | 27,786 —15.4 877 ,O21 "685 ,349 —21.9 
Cigar 56 wk. | 17,252 | 14,539 |—15.7 375 ,573| 289 7200 '—23.0 
oa itu- 


1,549 


© 


minous) 103 28,510 | 25 | -2| 1,885 868) 
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The figures for March 1921, when compared with those 
for March 1920 for identical establishments, show a 
considerable decrease in the number of persons employed. 
The largest decreases are 53.5 per cent., 35.8 per cent., and 
34.1 per cent. in the automobile, leather, and hosiery and 
underwear industries respectively. The smallest decrease 
is 2.4 per cent. in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

The total wages paid in these 14 industries have decreased 
at a still greater rate. The amount of the pay-roll has 
decreased by 64 per cent. in the automobile, 46.9 per cent. 
in the leather, 45.8 per cent. in the hosiery and underwear, 
and 44.2 per cent. in the iron and steel industries. 

On the other hand, when the state. of employment in 
March is compared with that of the previous month, the 
figures show an increase in employment in 8 industries out 
of 14. 

TABLE VI 


Number t Amount 
on pay-roll in eos of pay-roll in 


Feb. | March . Feb. 
1921 | 1921 1921 1921 


$ $ 
Iron and steel "amon. 142, 977 ,290 ,388 's 7334 ,036 
Automobiles 46 |1 wk. | 54,121 | 71,559 32.2/1 ,298 7370 828 -+ 44. 
5. 


Car building | 
and repairing 52,127 | 48 557 -8 3,456 ,000 3 838 — 
i 240! 981 — 3. 


Cotton mfg. 1 wk. | 59,743 | 58,014 
Cotton finish- | 
ing 10 ,289 | 11,148 224 sia 245 729 + 9. 


3 
7 
Q 
1 
2 
Hosiery and 
under wear 18 ,860 | 21 ,269 | 303 ,242, 345,975 +14.1 
Woollen 33,182 | 38,831 | 693, 3199. 271 666 +25.7 
11,553 | 12,631 486 *403' 544,736 +12.0 
1 
4 


Silk 
Men’ s cloth- | 

23,078 | 24,026 681,701; 798,325 +17. 
10,175 | 10,653 226 225,771 — 0. 


54,610 | 54,990 | -7; 1,312 ,187 1 ,309 ,995 — 0.2 
Paper making - | 29,893 | 28,201 _ "746 "14 714,558 — 4.3 
Cigar mfg. l - | 15,150 | 14,645 3) 286 5162) 289 7927) + 1.3 
Coal (bitu- | 


minous} “97 26 ,439 | 25 ,006 1,688 ,299'1 ,916'—10. 
In the automobile industry, which was the most seriously 
affected, the number of workers on the pay-roll increased 
by 32.2 per cent. ; increases of 17.0 per cent. and 12.8 per 
cent. appeared in the woollen and in the hosiery and underwear 
industries respectively. Other industries show increases of 
4 to 8 per cent. The greatest decreases in the number of 
workers on the pay-rolls are 6.8 per cent. in the car building 
and repairing industry, 5.4 per cent. in the mining industry 
and 4.4 per cent. in the iron and steel industry. 

In the amount of wages paid 7 industries show an increase 
and 7 show a decrease. The greatest increases, 44.7 per cent. 
and 25.7 per cent., occur in the automobile and in the woollen 
industries respectively. The greatest decreases are 10.3 per 
cent. in the iron and steel industry, 10.3 per cent. in the 
mining industry, and 5.9 per cent. in the car building and 
repairing industry. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Labour Conditions fixed by 
Collective Agreements in France 
during 1920 * 


eee 


The table which follows summarises the _ collective 
agreements which were concluded in France during the year 
1920, and of which the French Ministry of Labour published 
an analysis in its Bulletins of August, September, October, 
November, and December 1920. 

The majority of these agreements were in settlement 
of a dispute of a collective nature; they deal principally with 
wage-rates or methods of the payment of wages, with the 
various cost of living bonuses to be added to.-wages, and with 
labour conditions. With a view to clearness these agreements 
have been classified in groups of industries; the wage-rates 
adopted for men and for women are indicated; any special 
clauses included are given in a separate column; finally, 
there is a special column giving information as to the 
circumstances in which the agreement was concluded : origin 
of the dispute, names of the contracting parties, and the 
conciliation procedure to which they had recourse. 


* Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Paris, Aug., Sept., Oet., 1920. 
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Minimum Wage Laws of the United States “’ 


—— 


HE first statute on minimum wage legislation to be 
T enacted in the United States was that of Massachusetts 
in 1912. Fight other States enacted laws in 1913. 
However, questions of constitutionality were raised and 
remained unsettled for a number of years, so that legislative 
progress was effectually checked. But two laws were enacted 
in 1915, one in 1917, one in 1918, and three in 1919. In one 
State, Nebraska, an Act of 1913, which was never made use 
of, was repealed in 1919. The present status is that there 
are thirteen States having such laws (*), besides the District 
of Columbia and the island possession, Porto Rico. 

In Colorado, as in Nebraska, the law has remained a dead 
letter since its enactment, though some steps toward investi- 
gations of wages were in prospect in November 1919. In 
the other jurisdictions the laws are operative, unless it be 
in Porto Rico, where opposition to the law was quite general. 
The people of Ohio in 1912 amended their constitution so 
as to permit the enactment of a minimum wage law, but 
the Legislature has never acted. 


TYPES AND MAIN PROVISIONS OF LAWS 


There are two types of law, one in which the rate is fixed 
by statute (*), while in the other a board or commission is 
charged with the duty of investigating industries and deter- 
mining a suitable rate, either independently or after 
investigation and recommendation by advisory bodies known 
as wage boards or conferences. The latter method is by far 
the most common, being followed in all jurisdictions except 
three (*). In Arkansas there is a general rate prescribed by the 
law, but a commission is authorised to determine rates in 
localities and industries according to discovered needs. 

In the matter of enforcement, the Massachusetts law 
stands alone in failing to provide a penalty for non-compliance. 


(1) We herewith reprint part of an article by Lindley D. Clark in the 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly Labor Review, March 1921. 

(2) Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington,and Wisconsin. 

(3) Arizona, Porto Rico, and Utah. 
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Here the power of public opinion is depended upon, the com- 
mission being authorised to publish the names of employers 
not paying the rates fixed. However, such action has never 
been taken, compliance being generally secured by other 
measures. In all other States the fixed rate is to be observed, 
and failure to pay the same entails a liability for the difference 
between rates actually paid and the fixed minimum, where 
the latter is higher ; penalties may also be enforced as for a 
misdemeanour. Practically all of the laws also provide for 
the protection of employees testifying before the commission, 
acting on wage boards, or otherwise engaging in activities 
looking toward the observance of the law. 

The Jaw is in ali cases restricted to females, so far as adult 
labour is coucerned, though in a majority of the States minors 
are also included. By the term ‘“minor’’ is meant persons 
under 18 years of age in eight States (4), while in one (*) the 
term “minor” is unqualified and in another (®) the Act applies 
to males under 21 and females under 18, those above 18 being 
regarded as women. The law of Texas applies to minors 
under 15 years of age. 

Practically all occupations in which the persons subject 
to the Act are employed are covered by it, though domestic 
service is excluded in the District of Columbia, agriculture 
and domestic service in North Dakota, and agriculture, 
domestic service, and nursing in Texas. Arkansas excludes 
cotton factories and the gathering of fruit and farm products. 

In nearly every case the law is based on the necessary 
cost of living adequate to maintain health and welfare, or 
“to supply the necessary comforts of a reasonable life’. In 
some States wages of minors need not be adequate for their 
maintenance, but must be “suitable” or ‘‘not unreasonably 
low”. Rates lower than the minimum for experienced workers 
may be fixed for learners and for women of sub-standard 
capacity, either physically or mentally. In such cases special 
licenses are issued by the commission, a few of the laws 
restricting the number of these licenses to a designated pro- 
portion of the total number of workers; in some other cases the 
commission may determine the proportion. 

In Massachusetts an employer may submit evidence to 
show that his business would be rendered unprofitable by 
a compliance with the law, and secure an Order against the 
publication of his name on account of his failure to comply. 

Except in Arizona, where the courts are supposed to 
prosecute violations of the law, a commission, either special 
or one charged with other functions, administers the law. 
This commission may be uncompensated (7), may receive 


(4) California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Washington. 

(5) Wisconsin. 

(6) Minnesota. 
(7) Arkansas, District of Columbia. 
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expenses only (*), or may receive per diem and expenses (° ). 
In the remaining States the law is administered by salaried 
officers charged with the administration of other laws affecting 
labour. Of course, where the rates are statutory no advisory 
body is possible for the determination of rates. Elsewhere 
such bodies are contemplated, except in Arkansas and Texas. 
The appointment of such boards is optional in six States ('°) ; 
in the remainder (!") no rate can be established by the commis- 
sion until after recommendations have been made by an 
advisory board. As a matter of fact, in all States in which 
action has been taken at all, with the exception of Arkansas 
and Texas, advisory boards have been called into being in 
connection with practically every Order or Decree issued. 
In some cases the board has served in connection with a 
number of industries, though the general rule is to appoint 
’ @ separate board for each industry or occupation. In several 
States, in which a board must give advice in connection with 
the wages of women, the commission is authorised to fix 
rates for minors on its own motion. 


PROCEDURE 
Administrative Commissions 


As already indicated, the administration of the laws of 
most States involves the action of two official bodies, one 
permanent, the other transitory. Some of the permanent 
bodies are State officials charged with the administration of 
other labour legislation, the enforcement of minimum wage 
laws being a comparatively small part of their work. This 
situation obtains in four States (2), while in North Dakota 
the duty of administration devolves upon the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau. This situation is in part a result of 
changes from the original plan, a special commission having 
had charge in Massachusetts, until the organisation in 1919 
of the Department of Labor and Industries, when the work 
of the commission was placed in the hands of this Department; 
in Utah also the Bureau of Labor originally had charge of 
the enforcement of the law, as is still the case in Porto Rico. 

In but three jurisdictions (%) are the minimum-wage J 
commissions restricted to that subject only, the question of . 
hours being also in their hands in Arkansas, while in five 
States (14) the commissions have general power as regards 
the conditions of employment of women and minors. 


(8) Kansas, Minnesota, Oregon, and Washington. 
(9) California. 
(10) California, Colorado, District of Columbia, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Oregon. 
(11) Kansas, Massachusetts, Washington, and Wisconsin, 
(12) Colorado, Massachusetts, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
(13) District of Columbia, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 
(14) California, Kansas, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 
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The most common number of persons constituting these 
special commissions is three, though there are five in California 
and in Washington. These commissions are to be composed 
of representatives of employers, employees, and the public. 
The same principle controls, either by direct provision or by 
the action of the Government, in appointing the commissions 
of other States which are charged with more general duties. 
This places the public representative somewhat in the position 
of an arbitrator between the representatives of groups whose 
interests are supposed to be diverse ; but, so far as appears, 
the action of the commissions has generally been unanimous, 
especially where it consists, as it does in most cases, in passing 
upon recommendations submitted by the advisory boards 
or conferences. 

It is the first duty of these commissions to discover the 
propriety or necessity of a minimum wage Order in some 
specific employment or occupation. Use has been made of 
other surveys, but the most frequent practice is for the com- 
mission to institute its own survey of wage records, either 
by reports from employers or by investigations carried on 
through agents. If the facts indicate, in their judgment, the 
propriety of establishing a wage rate, the commissions of 
two States (45) may proceed at once to establish rates on 
the basis of their own investigation. In the other States, 
either by compulsion or by choice, wage boards are organised 
to consider the data submitted and other data that they 
may collect, and to make recommendations. This, of course, 
excludes the States of Arizona and Utah and the island of 
Porto Rico, where the rate is fixed by law. 


Advisory Bodies 


Like the permanent commissions, the advisory bodies 
are representative of employers, employees, and the public, 
except in California, where no public representatives are 
called in. The number of persons constituting these boards 
is not fixed absolutely, but the number of employer and em- 
ployee representatives must be equal; in some cases an equal 
number of public representatives must be appointed, though 
in others it may be smaller. Some laws limit the number 
to three in each group, others make three the minimum, 
while still others make no limitation. In Minnesota there 
are to be from three to ten representatives of employers, an 
equal number of employees, and one or more of the public, 
at least one-fifth of the total to be women. The Colorado 
law requires the labour representatives to be females. One 
or more of the commissioners must participate in most States, 
the statute frequently designating a representative of | the 
commission as chairman of the wage board. 


(15) Arkansas and Texas. 
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The mode of selection of the representatives of the various 
groups may be said to rest with the commission, the law 
simply saying they shall be selected. In common practice, 
employers’ and employees’ organisations are requested to 
nominate a number in excess of the actual appointments 
contemplated, and from these nominations selections are 
made. Apparent attempts have been made by employers 
to dictate appointments by restricting the number of their 
nominations to the number of persons whose appointment 
was desired. This situation has been met by the commission 
refusing to appoint more than a proportionate number of the 
nominees, proposing to fill up the roster by its own independent 
action unless a suitable number of nominees should be sub- 
mitted. Where no organisations exist, ballots have been 
distributed among workers, meetings called in large estab- 
lishments, or mass meetings held in some convenient hall, 
for the purpose of securing nominees. A definite system of 
balloting has been formulated in some jurisdictions, the 
commission indicating the qualifications of persons to be 
voted for, as by requiring that they should have served 
in the occupation under consideration for a certain length 
of time, that they should be of the class directly concerned, etc.. 


In other cases it has been found desirable to accept as 
representatives of workers persons who are not themselves 
directly interested in the results of the findings, and uho are 
independent of the attitude or action of the employers con- 
cerned. This amounts to an attorney system, but eliminates 
the possibility of conflict between employers and employees 
directly concerned, and also affords opportunity to secure 
more competent representation than would be the case, if 
workers of the grade affected should be the sole source from 
which representation could be drawn. Some commissions 
avoid securing employer and employee representatives from 
the same establishment. A woman representing labour in 
one State, in which this attorney system existed, questioned 
her representative capacity, because she had never worked 
in the exact atmosphere of the persons affected. However, 
she questioned also the ability of a woman, who was without 
sufficient experience or force of character to have advanced 
herself beyond a sub-minimum status, to meet employers and 
intelligently discuss the questions involved, and hold her own 
against the pressure that she would meet in such a conference. 

Public representatives are selected by the commission 
directly. An examination of the names and occupations 
represented disclosed a wide variety of public men, welfare 
workers, teachers, club women, and the like, who have given 
their time to the work devolving upon them with a spirit 
of interest and devotion to the public welfare. 

The public representatives are exposed to a strong possi- 
bility of becoming arbitrators or conciliators between rival 
claimants, and some question has been raised as to the desir- 
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ability of their appointment at all. In California, where 
none are made use of, the commission feels that they would 
be a superfluity, especially in view of the fact that the public 
is represented by the commission, a member of whom presides 
as chairman on the wage board. Another claim is that there 
should be no attempt to adjust by arbitration, but that, as 
employers and employees have met together to deal with 
absolute facts, they should arrive at a conclusion on the basis 
of such facts without the overbidding and underbidding 
procedure likely to be developed where employers and em- 
ployees submit rival claims for arbitral consideration. On the 
other hand, in the much larger number of jurisdictions in 
which the public representatives are called upon to serve, 
the opinion was almost unanimous that they render a necessary 
service, and are practically essential to the functioning of 
the wage boards. 


Basis tor Determination 


The principal question before these boards is the determin- 
ation of cost of living, since the principle governing the 
fixing of rates is that they shall be adequate for maintenance 
and shall supply the necessary cost of living to maintain the 
worker in health, or maintain health and welfare, and the 
like. Recurring to the claim that this question is simply 
a matter of fact into which no arbitral attitude should be 
injected, the fact remains that very considerable differences 
in budgets have developed. In some instances employers 
have made enquiries of their own workers and of workers 
in the same class as to their actual expenditures and have 
submitted these as fairly representative of adequate living 
costs. Employees, on the other hand, ambitious to secure 
relief from depressed conditions, have made use of budgets 
either of their own compilation or secured through agencies 
friendly to them, which have heen far in excess of those 
submitted hy the emplovers. As to the submission of budgets 
based on actual expenditures, if must be recognised that a 
seli-supporting woman cannot continuously expend more than 
her income, so that, if it is not adequate, her standard of 
living is necessarily depressed; if it is adequate, there is no 
occasion on her behalf for a minimum wage rate to be estab- 
lished. As to the second method, it is obvious that there 
is a very great temptation to go heyond real uecessity in the 
determination of desirable expenditures. 


; The fundamental difficulty connected with the establish- 
a ment of a budget of living costs as usually conducted was 
2 measurably avoided in an investigation carried out by the 
4 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1919. The 
customary method of securing a list of individual family 


expenses was supplemented by a determination of the necessary 
consumption of the various items making up a budget, thus 
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developing a quantitative budget to which costs can be applied 
according to local conditions or market changes. It would 
seem that such procedure would meet the claim made by 
some persons that the question was one of fact and not one 
of an arbitral nature, since the needs of a working woman 
for certain nutriment, articles of apparel, and other necessities 
are capable of a fairly accurate determination. With this 
material in hand, a minimum wage commission would need 
only to know current prices for the localities to be affected, 
and would then proceed with reasonable exactness to a 
determination of a rate. The same practical result is attained 
by adjusting a rate once determined on an approved budget 
basis, so as to meet subsequent changes in cost of living. 
Where separate boards or conferences are appointed 
for each industry, there have been differences in their recom- 
mendations entirely without basis in the circumstances. 
Thus in Massachusetts in 1918 rates were established for 
three industries—muslin underwear, retail millinery, and 
wholesale millinery; the rates for experienced workers were 
$9, $10, and $11 per week, respectively. In 1919 four rates 
were made, ranging from $11 to $15, while in 1920 a rate as 
low as $13.75 was fixed, and another as high as $15.50. These 
rates were general throughout the State, no distinction being 
made between urban and rural localities. The question 
arises, therefore, as to what is the basis of compensation, 
since it cannot be said that a woman in a knit-guods factory 
requires either less clothing or less sustenance than one en- 
gaged in the manufacture of paper boxes; yet there is a differ- 
ence in their wages of $1.75 per week. 


Occupational and Local Variations 


The opinion was practically unanimous, and the question 
was asked many times, that, where the basis of a minimum 
wage is the necessary cost of a reasonable living, occupations 
present slight differences. In laundry work excessive perspira- 
tion destroys the underwear, while waitresses in restaurants 
require an unusual amount of laundered clothing. In the 
main, however, the necessities of life are practically the same. 
This is recognised by the standard adopted in California 
for experienced workers, though it makes some differences for 
entrance wage and intermediate earnings in different occupa- 
tions. Annual adjustments of the rates are made on the 
basis of investigations showing the cost of living, and the 
action preliminary to the issuance of new orders is not the 
action of wage boards for the separate industries, but public 
hearings at which all parties interested are given opportunity 
to speak. 

Apart from occupational variations, local differences 
have been considered on the ground that costs in smaller 
places are lower than in cities. The first Oregon Decrees 
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applied to the city of Portland, rates for other parts of the 
State being later determined and a lower rate fixed. This 
method has been abandoned and a uniform rate fixed for 
practically all industries and all localities. In Minnesota it 
is assumed that a rate of $10.25 in places of less than 5,000 
population is equivalent to a rate of $12 in more populous 
localities. The law of Arkansas was construed to warrant 
the fixing of rates for localities, the presumption of the Attorney- 
General being that the wage should be suitable for the locality 
and industry, though, if conditions should be found to be 
similar in different places in the State, a general Order could 
be made applicable to them. The contention was raised that 
the Industrial Welfare Commission of Texas should withhold 
action until it was authorised to make local discriminations, 
but its investigation led it to the conclusion that the 
differences in costs of living in the different parts of the State 
were not sufficient to warrant variations in the wage rates, 
and a general Order for the State was therefore issued. Local 
differences have therefore not been generally favoured, though 
there is a recognition of varying conditions in telephone offices 
in which full-time service is required, and those in which the 
operator has a considerable degree of leisure. Such distinctions 
exist under the Kansas law and in Wisconsin, while in 
Washington the commission retains the power to fix special 
rates according to the duties devolving upon the operators. 


Special Licenses 


Besides experienced workers of average ability, it is 
necessary for the commissions to make provisions for learners 
and sub-standard workers. The matter of the employment 
of minors is sometimes in the hands of the commission exclu- 
sively, but it has turned out in practice that wage boards and 
conferences have generally considered the status of young 
persons, as well as older ones, beginning employment. An 
important problem involved has been the effect on the employ- 
ment of children in fixing a lower rate than for adults. If 
the rate is too low, it tempts the employer to seek to make 
use of such labour as a feasible means of reducing expenses. 
On the other hand, a high wage has been said to offer tempta- 
tion to children to leave school and seek employment instead 
of securing desirable education. 

The problem of the sub-standard worker arises at the 
other end.of the seale, being principally one of the aged woman, 
though lack of mental or physical ability earlier in life may 
also give rise to the necessity of conceding lower rates. The 
matter is in practical control in every State, the laws of Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin specifically authorising their respective 
commissions to regulate the number of licenses of this type, 
while in three other States (!°) their number may not exceed 
10 per cent. of the workers in any establishment. 


~ (16) Colorado, Minnesota, and Texas. 
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Promulgation of Rates 


Whether with or without the assistance of advisory boards, 
the work of promulgation is necessarily the duty of the per- 
manent commission. Recommendations before it from wage 
boards or conferences, if approved, are embodied in a tentative 
finding, of which notice is usually given and a public hearing 
announced; in some cases more than one such hearing is 
provided for. It rarely happens in practice that these hearings 
resultin any change in the tentative recommendations, 
though the rule is not without exceptions. Opportunity 
is given for a free and general expression of opinivn as to the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the proposed rates, following which 
the commission is ready for the final step. This consists in 
the issuance of an Order or Decree setting forth the rate, 
periods of employment at learners’ rates, and usually a notice 
that the Order must be posted so as to be accessible to workers; 
reference to the penal provisions of the law is also common, 
while some commissions are careful to add the statement 
that nothing in the Order is intended to prevent the payment 
of a higher rate. 

The time when the Order shall take effect is usually fixed 
by the law at a given number of days, sixty in several States, 
subsequent to the promulgation of the Order. In a few cases 
the time is left to the discretion of the commission, and in 
such cases it may ask the advice of the wage board. Distribu- 
tion by mail is directed as a rule, but the binding effect of 
the Order is not dependent upon such personal communica- 
tions. The press of the State has generally been found 
ready to carry as news the essential information, while 
knowledge of the law is in any case legally presumed. 


Enforcement 


| | Except in Arizona, where the only enforcement coutem- 
plated is by court action, some administrative organisation 
has in each jurisdiction a measure of responsibility in this 
connection. In Massachusetts, as already stated, no penalty 
attaches for failure to comply with the !aw; but elsewhere 
not only the recovery of unpaid balances, but also of penalties 
for violation, is the rule. Legal procedure has been the 
exception thus far, the commissions desiring to establish a 
co-operative spirit and to secure compliance by understanding 
rather than by compulsion. Quite considerable sums have 
been recovered as unpaid balances, but almost without 
exception as a result of presentation of the facts by the 
commissions rather than by court action; some employers 
have exhausted patience, however, and conviction for viola- 
tions as well as the recovery of deficits has followed. The 
rule is fixed by a decision of the Supreme Court of Washington, 
that there is no place for compromise in the adjustment of 
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claims for the difference between wages actually paid and 
the higher minimum fixed by Decree. The Court held that, 
inasmuch as there had been an authoritative determination 
of the fact that the minimum was necessary to the adequate 
support of the worker, she could not agree with her employer 
to receive a lower, as the question was one of publie concern, 
affecting the general welfare. 

The chief method of discovering delinquency is by in- 
spections of the pay-rolls of employers in the industries covered. 
The commission may issue a call to employers to submit 
to it a transcript of their pay-rolls for a given period or day, 
or may by its own officials and agents make an examination 
at the office of the employer. Complaints by employees are 
more numerous in some States than in others, a few officials 
naming this as one of the important methods of discovering 
violations. In other cases complaints were said to be relative- 
ly few, sometimes being made only when the employee 
was for any reason leaving employment. Every effort is 
made to avoid the disclosure of complaints by workers who 
are to remain in service, lest they he prejudiced in their 
relations with their employers. An establishment of which 
complaint has been made may be visited as a matter of routine, 
and the violation discovered in course of a general inspection, 
a request from the commission that an adjustment be made 


naturally following. 
Orders and Rates 


It has already been made evident that great variety exists 
in the treatment of the subject of Orders and rates in the 
different States. In Arkansas, where a general statutory 
rate was fixed, with authority in the commission to take 
up separate occupations, but a single Order has thus far been 
issued, applicable to a single occupation in a single city. 
This contrasts with the action of the newly functioning 
Texas commission, which established a rate for the entire 
State, covering telephone, telegraph, mercantile, laundry, 
and factory occupations. In Wisconsin, one of the oldest 
commissions has fixed a single rate for occupations generally 
throughout the State, while Washington is in a transitional 
condition. The commission at first fixed separate rates for 
a number of industries, making use of separate wage boards 
for the purpose. When the war advanced costs of living, 
the commission, acting under the authority of the State, to 
meet emergency conditions established a general rate, with 
the aid of a single wage board, superseding all earlier schedules 
with the exception of one relating to telephone operators. 
This rate was to continue in force for the period of the war, 
and, inasmuch as no treaty of peace has been concluded, it is 
still technically valid. However, the commission has proceed- 
ed to consider separate industries anew, wage boards having 
been organised and initial steps taken with regard to various 
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PRINCIPAL 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF MINIM 


Scope 


Basis of wage-rate 


Special prowisi 


North 
Dakota 
Ch.174, 1919 


Oregon 

Ch. 62, 1913 
Am. ch. 25, 

1915 


Any occupation ex- 
cept agriculture and 
domestic service 


Any occupation 


Women and 
minors un - 
der 18 years 
of age 


—do— 


Adequate to supply 
necessary cost of 
living and main - 
tain health of wo- 
men; not unreason- 
ably low for minors 


—do— 


Bureau may 
fix lower 
rates for 
fixed periods 


Industries Persons Learners S 
Arizona Stores, offices, shops, | Females Fixed by law None N 
Ch. 38, 1917 restaurants, dining 
rooms, hotels, lodg- 
ing houses, laun- 
dries, and manu- 
facturing estabiish- 
ments 
Arkansas Any industry em- —do— Adequate to main- | Lower rate 
No.191 1915. ploying females ; tain health and for inexpe- 
Am.No.275, cotton factories welfare rienced 
1919 and gathering fruits workers 
and farm products 
California Any ‘in which wo- | Women and | Adequate to supply | Lower rates | S 
Ch.324, 1913. | men and minors are minors un- necessary cost of for fixed pe-| ¢ 
Am. ch.571, employed der 18 years proper living and riods. Num- I 
1915 of age maintain health ber regula- ( 
and welfare ted by com- 
mission 
Colorado Any occupation —do— Adequate to supply | Rates to be | S 
Ch. 98, 1917 women with neces- graded on C 
(earlier law. sary costs of living rising scale I 
1913 an maintain 
health; for minors, 1 
not unreasonably 
low 1 
District of Any occupation ex- —do— Adequate to supply | Lower rates | 5S; 
Columbia cept domestic ser- women with neces- for fixed pe- | « 
Ch.174, 221° vice sary cost of living riods 
(40 Stat. to maintain health 
960) and protect morals; 
for minors not un- 
reasonably low 
Kansas Any industry or oc- —do— Adequate for support —do— 
Ch.275, 1915 cupation and maintenance 
Massachu- Any occupation —do— Adequate to supply | Board recom- 
se necessary cost of mend suit- 
Ch.706, 1912 living and main- able wages 
Am. ch.368, tain health of fe- 
1914; 65, males ; “ suitable” 
1915 ; 303, for minors 
191 
Minnesota Any business or in- | Women and | Suflicient to main- ; Commission 8) 
Ch.547, 1913 dustry or branch minors tain health andsup-| workers may] 
of a trade les under 21,/ ply necessary com- fix living ‘ 
females un- forts of reasonable wages 1 
der 12) life ’ 
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RINCIPAL FEATURES OF MINIMUM WAGE LAWS, WITH 


ORDERS AND RATES 


OF ‘MINIMUM WAGE LAWS 


ecial provisions for— 


Administrative bodies 


Industry 
arners Sub-standard Permanent Advisory 
workers 
e None None. Courts en- None All under law 
force 
er raie —do— Minimum wage and —do— General 
inexpe- maximum hour (2) Mercantile establishments in Fort 
ced commission, 3 mem- 
kers bers uncompens- 
ated 
sr rates | Speciallicen- | Industrial welfare Wage boards, em- (3) Fruit and vegetable canning; (8) fro 
fixed pe-| ces, number commission 5 mem- ployers and em- vegetable packing; (10) unclassif 
s. Num- regulated by |_ bers, per diem and ployees »%ptional. (5) Mercantile; (9) office workers: (11) 
regula- commission expenses Per diem and ex- facturing 
by com- penses (6) Fish canning: (7) lannaries 
sion (12) Hotels and restaurants 
(14) Agricultural 
s to be | Speciallicen- | Industrial commis- | Wage boards, em- | No orders ever issued 
ied on | ces to not| sion (administers ployers, employees, 
ig scale more than labour laws and public, with 
one tenth of ally); salarie member of commis- 
workers in sion, optional. Per 
any estab- diem and expenses 
lishment 
sr rates | Speciallicen- | Minimum wage | Conferences, em- (2) Printing, publishing, and allied in 
fixed pe- | ces board of 3 members, | ployers, employees, (3) Mercantile 
is uncompensated and public,optional, (4) Hotels, restaurants, and allied in 
uncompensated (5) Laundries 
do— —do— Industrial welfare | Wage boards, em- (6) Mercantile 
commission 3 mem- ployers, employees, 7) Laundries 
bers, expenses only and public, per (9) Telephone 
diem and expenses (10) Manufacturing 
d recom- —do— Division of Mini- —do— Brush making 
id suit- mum Wage in De- Laundries 
wages of La- Retail stores 
or and Industries, Women’s clothing 
salaried Men’s clothing and raincoats 
Men’s and boys’ clothing, furnishing 
Muslin underwear 
Retail mulliner 
Wholesale 
Office cleaners 
making 
Canning and preserving 
Corsets 
Knit goods 
Paper boxes 
: {12) General: 
nission | Special licen- | Minimum wagecom-/ Advisory boards, em- In cities 
kers may| ces to not mission, 3 mem- ployers, employees, In places of less than 5,000 inl 
living over one- | _ bers. expenses only om public option- 
es tenth of al, uncompensated 
workers 
4 : (5) Public housekeeping: 
4u may | Speciallicen- | Workmen’s Com- | Conferences, em - (a) Waitresses 
wer ces pensation Bureau ployers, employees, (b) Chambermaids and kitchen h 
for Commissioner of public option- (6) Public service 
i periods Agriculture and3 | al, uncompensated (7) Office occupation 
others, salaried (8) Manatacturing; (9) Laundries; ( 
phone 
(10) Student nurses 
(11) Mercantile occupations 
a an Industrial Welfare —do— (37) Mercantile; (39) manufacturing; 
Commission 3 mem- sonal service; (41) laundries; 
bers, expenses only phone: \45) public housekeep 
(44) Oftice occupation 


| 


S, WITH ORDERS AND RATES 


Orders and rates * 


Industry 


Experienced | Inexperienced 
workers workers 


All under law $10.00 w. 


General 
(2) Mercantile establishments in Fort Smith 


(8) Fruit and vegetable canning; (8) fruit and 
vegetable packing; (10) unclassified 

(5) Mercantile; (9) office workers: (11) manu- 
facturing 

(6) Fish canning: (7) lannaries 

(12) Hotels and restaurants 

(14) Agricultural 

No orders ever issued 


(2) Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
(3) Mercantile . 
(4) Hotels, restaurants, and allied industries 
(5) Laundries 


S338 
#224 


(6) Mercantile 
(7) Laundries 
(9) Telephone 
(10) Manufacturing 


NAAM 
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Brush making 

Laundries 

Retail stores 

Women’s clothing 

Men’s clothing and raincoats 
Men’s and boys’ clothing, furnishings, etc. 
Muslin underwear 

Retail 

Wholesale millinery 

Office cleaners 

making 

Canning and preserving 
Corsets 

Knit goods 

Paper boxes 


{12) General: 
In cities 
In places of less than 5,000 inhabitants 


. 
. 
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ow 
#3 
om 
Dre 


4448 
4244 


OW AM IISIAD 


#2 


(5) Public housekeeping: 
(a) Waitresses 
(6) Chambermaids and kitchen help 

(6) Public service 

(7) Office occupation 

(8) Manufacturing; (9) Laundries; (12) Tele- 
phone 

(10) Student nurses 

(11) Mercantile occupations 


Ses 
S83 


. 


4 #224 


Sss sexe 


4% 


(37) Mercantile; (39) manufacturing; (40) per- 
sonal service; (41) laundries; (42) tele- 
hone; (45) public housekeeping 

(44) Oftice occupation 


All under law 


| 
| Rates for— 
Young 
learners 
1917 
a ‘ 1.25 d. $ 1.00 d. $ 1.00 d. 1915 , 
Meee 13.25 w. 11.00 w. 11.00 w. 1920 
4 | | 
em - 
e em- 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 10.56 w. 1920 
bnal. 
i 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 10.00 w. 1920 : 
— 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 12.00 w. 1920 
ve 16.00 w. 16.00 w. 16.00 w. 1920 
16.00 w. 1920 
byees, 
with 
Per 
15.00 w. ‘ 1920 
yees, 16.50 w. 1920 : 
ional, 16.50 w. I 1920 
15.00 w. 1921 
em- 
yees, 1918 
| 
| 
1914 
| 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1920 
1919 ; 
A 1919 
1919 
1920 
1920 
| 3, em- 7.68 w 
648 w. 1920 
tion- 
14.00 w. 1920 
13.20w. 1920 
13.00 w. 1920 
14 14.00 w. 1920 
og 
ic. 12 12.00 w. 1920 
3) 4 4.00 w. 1920 
ae 12 12.00 w. 1920 
4 13.20 w. 9.00 w. 6.00 w.(*)} 1919 
4 60.00 mo. 9.00 w. 6.00 w. (*) 1919 
ee 6.00 w. 6.00 w. 4.00 w. 1919 
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VS, WITH ORDERS AND RATES 


Orders and rates ' 


Industry 


Experienced 
workers 


Inexperienced 
workers 


s, em- 
ployees, 
with 
ommis- 
al. Per 
penses 


em - 

ployees, 

ptional, 
ated 


1S, em- 
yloyees, 
» per 
xpenses 


rds, em- 
sloyees, 

option- 
ensated 


em - 
vloyees, 


ption- 


All under law 


General 
(2) Mercantile establishments in Fort Smith 


(3) Fruit and vegetable canning; (8) fruit and 
vegetable packing; (10) unclassified 

(5) Mercantile; (9) office workers: (11) manu- 
facturing 

(6) Fish canning: (7) lannaries 

(12) Hotels and restaurants 

(14) Agricultural 

No orders ever issued 


(2) Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
(3) Mercantile . 
(4) Hotels, restaurants, and allied industries 
(5) Laundries 


(6) Mercantile 
(7) Laundries 
(9) Telephone 
(10) Manufacturing 


Brush making 

Laundries 

Retail stores 

Women’s clothing 

Men’s clothing and raincoats 
Men’s and boys’ clothing, furnishings, etc. 
Muslin underwear 

Retail mulliner 

Wholesale 

Office cleaners 

Candy making 

Canning and preserving 
Corsets 

Knit goods 

Paper boxes 


{12) General: 
In cities 
In places of less than 5,000 inhabitants 


(5) Public housekeeping: 

(a) Waitresses 

(6) Chambermaids and kitchen help 
(6) Publie service 


$10.00 w. 


#228 


. 


8S 


on 
#3 


OR 
S338 
4224 


. 


seus 


so 
Dro 


833s 
4244 


4424 


14.00 w. 
13.20w. 
13.00 w. 


vag | Rates for— 
Young 
— 
1917 
| 13.25 w. 11.00 w. 11.00 w. 1920 
| 
em- 
ae id em- 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 10.56 w. 1920 
tional. 
ae 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 10.00 w. 1920 
as 16.00 w. 12.00 w. 12.00 w. 1920 
= 16.00 w. 16.00 w. 16.00 w. 1920 
16.00 w. 1920 
wis 15.00 w. 1920 
16.50 w. 1 1920 
16.50 w. 1920 
15.00 w. 1921 
1918 
1918 
(2) 1918 
Ng 1919 
1914 

1915 

1915 
1 1920 
1919 
1917 
1918 
1918 
| 1918 
1 1920 
1919 
1919 
1919 
1920 
oF 1920 

17.50 w. 14.00 w. 1920 

Bex 16.70 w. 13.20 w. 1920 

17.50w . 13.00 w. 1920 


Oregon 
Ch. 62, 1913 
Am. ch. 25, 


Porto Rico 
No. 45, 1919 


Texas 
Ch.160, 1919 


Utah 
Ch. 63, 1913 |}. 


Washington 

Ch.174, 1913 
Am. ch. 29 
1917 


Wisconsin 
Ch.712. 1913 


Any occupation 


Industrial, commer- 
cial, and public ser- 
vice 

All except agricul- 

ture, domestic ser- 
vice, and nursing 


All employments 


Any within State 


Any occupation 


—do— 


Women and 
girls 


Women and 
minors un- 
der 15 years 
of age 


Females 


Women” and 
minors un- 
der 12 years 
of age 


Women and 
minors - 


Ce 
men; not unreason- 
ably low for minors 


—do— 


Fixed by law 


Adequate to supply 
| cost. of 
proper living and 
maintain heaith 


Fixed by law 


Adequate}to supply 
women with nec- 
essary cost of living 
and maintain 
nealth; “ reason- 
able ”’; for minors 


Living wage, consis- 
tent with welfare 


First three 
weeks ex- 
empt 


Special licen- 
ces for six 
months. 


Lower rate 


fixed 


Commission 
may fix la- 
bour rates 


Commission 
may fix low- 
er rate and 
limit num- 
bers 


(1) The figures in parentheses are the numbers of Orders as fixed by the commissions 
(2) $7.50 and $8 in smaller localities; learners begin at $6. 


ear. 


Rates include full maintenance and uniforms. 


4) For minors 14 years of age; if 15, $7.20; if 16, $8.50. 
5) Special rates fixed by the commission. 


Third 


1915 
4 | 
<a 


others, salaried (8) Manufacturing; (9) Laundries; (1 
phone 
(10) Student nurses 
(11) Mercantile occupations 
— Industrial Welfare —do— (37) Mercantile; (39) manufacturing; 
Commission 3 mem- sonal service; (41) laundries; 
bers, expenses only hone; (45) public housekeep: 
(44) Oftice occupation 
st ~=three | None Bureau of Labor None All under law 
seks eX- 
eciallicen-| Speciallicen-| Industrial Welfare —do— (1) Telephone, telegraph, mercantile, lI¢ 
3 for six ces to not Commission,3 State factories 
ynths. over 10 per officials, salaried 
cent of total 
employees 
ver rate | None Industrial Commis- —do— Gencral 
ed sion has charge of 
enforcement 
nmission Special licen- | Industrial Welfare | Conferences, em- (14) Telephore 
vy fix la- ces Commission,5 mem- ployers, employ°es, (18) General (war emergency) 
ur rates bers, expenses only and public; expen- (21) Public housekeeping 
ses are paid 
umission —do — Industrial Commis- Advisory wage (1) General 
y fix low- sion (administers boards, employers, 
rate and labour laws gener- employees and pub-- 
it num- ally), salaried ue; uncompensa- } 


commissions; those of Massachusetts are not numbered. 


(8) Manufacturing; (9) Laundries; (12) Tele- 
hone . 


(10) Student nurses 
(11) Mercantile occupations 


(37) Mercantile; (39) manufacturing; (40) per- 
sonal service; (41) laundries; (42) tele- 
\45) public bousekeeping 

(44) Office occupation 


All under law 


(1) Telephone, telegraph, mercantile, laundries, 
factories 


Gencral 


Telephore 
18) General (war emergency) 
(21) Public housekeeping 


(1) General 


12.00 w. 


16.50 w. 
| 17.50 w. 
00.00 mi 
60.00 mo. 
6.00 w. 
q 1.25 4. 
ees, 
pen- 
crs, 
pub-- 


16.50 w. 12.00 w. 12,00 w. 1920 
8.00 w. (*) 4.00 w. 4.00 w. 1920 
17.50 w. 12.00 w. 12.00 w. 1920 
13.20 w. 9.00 w. 6.00 w. (*) 1919 
60.00 mo. 9.00 w. 6.00 w. (*) 1919 
6.00 w. 6.00 w. 4.00 w. 1919 
12.00 w. 0.15 h. 0.15 h. 1920 
1.25 d. 0.90 d. 0.75 da. 1913 
- 85.00 mo. 
13.20 w. 13.20 w. (°) 9.00 w. (5) 1918 
18.00 w. 18.00 w. 12.00 w. 1920 
0.22 h. 0.20 h. 0.18 h. 1919 
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eS occupations, though a conclusion has been reached only in 
i regard to public housekeeping. 
re In Minnesota all workers of ordinary. ability receive the 
a ' same rate in all occupations. In the other States and the 
District of Columbia occupational rates are fixed with varying 
degrees of refinement and coverage. Thus in California 
there are ten Orders, but with a single standard rate for 
experienced workers; in one of these beginners’ rates are not 
recognised, while as to the rest three different entrance rates 
are provided for young iearners, though inexperienced adult 
workers are on a general footing regardless of occupation. 
The four rates established in the District of Columbia up 
to the date of writing differ as to entrance rates, though 
for two the standard for experienced workers is the same. In 
Kansas two of the four minimum rates are alike, as are two 
of the rates for inexperienced workers, but it is not the same 
groups that are thus brought into parallelism—facts which 
again illustrate the lack of uniformity or of a scientific basis 
for the finding of rates, when the divergent attitudes and . 
indeterminate personal equations of separate wage boards ) 
- dominate the situation. Massachusetts, the oldest minimum 
wage State, presents the greatest range and variety 
of rates and the narrowest classifications of employments. & 
Rates dating back to 1914 and 1915, amounting to $8 or | 
: less, exist alongside of rates in excess of $15 determined in a 
Bt 1920. There are fifteen Orders in all and thirteen different a 
rates. North Dakota, all industries taking an even start in -— 
1920, has eight different Orders and five different rates. 
In Oregon the situation resembles that in California, seven .. 
o. separate Orders fixing the same weekly rate for experienced 
ak workers; however, the situation differs from that in California 
in that entrance rates are the same in all occupations. A gq 
separate Order with a slightly higher rate covers office . 
occupations, though entrance rates are uniform with other 
occupations under the law. 
From the foregoing general account. it would appear that 
- the tendency in the older minimum wage States, with the 
} exception of Massachusetts, is to adopt a standard of practical 
ek uniformity for experienced workers in all occupations, this 
ig: conclusion being supported by the examples of California, 
io Oregon, and Wisconsin ; in Washington the uniform war 
emergency rate has been varied in but a single instance, so 
that it was impossible to forecast either uniformity or lack 
of uniformity in future determinations. In Massachusetts, on 
the other hand, diversity rules, though with a hint at 
approximate uniformity in the fact that the three rates fixed in 
1920 are $15.25, $15.40, and $15.50, these being the three 
highest rates ever fixed by the commission of that State. 
The opposite table shows the principal features of the 
laws of various States, together with standard rates and &g 
entrance rates for inexperienced workers and for young learners. 
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The considerable diversity in the length of learning periods 
and the rates of increase from time to time are not shown, 
being too complicated readily to yield to tabulation. 


RESULTS OF THE LAW 


As has been already intimated, the full consequences of 
legislation of this type, assuming as it does the supersession 
of the old system of bargaining presumed to be controlled by 
the law of supply and demand, can be determined only by 
experience extending over a eomplete range of economic and 
industrial conditions. In but few cases were Orders in exis- 
tence at so early a date as to affect conditions of employment 
during the period of depression following the outbreak of the 
European war ; experience mainly accrued during the period 
of highly stimulated wartime production. Commission reports 
covering the perivd since the war are available in but few 
instances. 

The experience in the time of increasing demand for labour 
is not without a large measure of significance, in view of the 
fact that this increase was parallelled by an equivalent, or 
even more rapid, increase in costs of living; and though it was 
found that, where low fixed rates remained unchanged, the 
economic conditions rather than the commission’s Orders 
controlled the situation, the fact remained that wage rates in 
many cases Jagged behind the advance in cost of living. 
Therefore, the work of the commission that was current with 
these movements was effective in securing better terms of 
employment for the women and children involved than were 
available as a result of the condition of the labour market. 

One question that is often asked is whether or not the 
fixing of a rate supposed to be a living wage debarred women 
from opportunity for employment. Under the conditions 
of labour scarcity prevalent during the war, when many 
factory office windows kept continuously displayed the sign 
‘help wanted”, it is obvious that the answer must be in the 
negative. The rates required for women were not sufficient 
to tempt male labourers to compete in the lines of employment 
covered, even if there had been a sufficient number of them 
to have performed all work required. However, the reports 
of those commissions, whose Orders were in force prior to that 
time, are unanimous in their testimony that no such condition 
has existed at any time, and the few reports that have become 
available recently are to the same effect. Indeed, the latest 
report received, that of Wisconsin, indicates a continuing full 
demand for woman labour, which “‘has increased rather than 
decreased and has at all times far exceeded the supply”, even 
with the transfer from war work to peace-time pursuits. 
A few employers interviewed spoke of some dismissals on the 
incipiency of the Orders, but added that nothing of the kind 
had taken place recently though “it might be necessary when 
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the labour supply became more abundant.’’ Of course, with 
the genera! prevalence of unemployment that is reported in 
the industries, the discharge of women could not be laid to the 
requirement that a minimum living wage should be paid, but 
rather to the general industrial condition. 

The commissions generally expressed a willingness that 
the fixing of a standard minimum for children should have 
the effect of reducing employment, especially for the younger 
classes, and such results were believed to have followed in 
some States. The standards contemplated in the laws differ 
somewhat, some requiring that the minor must receive a 
living wage, as well as the adult, at least after he ceases to be 
a learner. Other States only require that minors’ wages shall 
be “not unreasonably low” or “suitable”. If one may judge 
by the statements of a considerable number of employers, 
young workers are not regarded as desirable, many of them 
saying that they would not take girls in stores at all below 16 
and preferably not below 18. Itis obvious that the value of 
the older worker, more mature and stable, is greater, and 
the declared unwillingness of employers to take on the younger 
workers at an approximately equal rate is most natural. 
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INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Industrial Health: Its Value in the Public 
Health Service “) 


URING the last hundred years, changes have taken place 
in the life of civilised nations far greater than during the 
previous four thousand years. These changes are the 

direct or indirect outcome of what is known as the industrial 
revolution : the outcome of applying mechanical power to 
perform work previously done for the most part by manual 
labour. For the most part we hold that the race has bene- 
fited, but we cannot be surprised if in some respects it is 
found to have suffered. 

The industrial physician is aware that reaction to environ- 
mental conditions as represented by occupation is to be read 
in figures of mortality, figures which show. as might be 
anticipated, far wider divergencies with regard both to 
mortality from all causes and to mortality from _ special 
causes, than are to be found distinguishing the mortality rate 
of one country from that of another, of one city from that of 
another, or of a city from that of a rural population. The 
position may be maintained that study of the health of the 
productive section of the community is of immense importance 
with two objects in view : first, to ascertain how human 
health is affected by subjection to variations in environment, 
and secondly, to discover how best the health of those indus- 
trially employed can be ensured and maintained. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 


Investigations may be carried out into the effect of different 
influences, as exemplified by industrial conditions, by enquiring 
into records of (a) industrial birth, as reflected in labour 
turnover, i.e. the tendency of workers to leave their place 
of employment, a tendency which may have a psychological 
foundation due to dislike of the work, or a physiological 
foundation due to feelings of ill-health since commencing the 


(1) Extracts reprinted from a paper by Edgar L. Coxtis, M. A., M. D., 
M. R. C. P., in the International Journal of Public Health, Vol. II, No. 2, 
March-April, 1921. 
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work ; (b) industrial life, the adequate maintenance of which 
may be indicated by (i) time lost by different groups of workers 
which may be due to accidents, ill-health, or other ill-defined 
causes, (ii) the results of industrial activity, that is to say, 
output, (iii) the presence of industrial fatigue, and (iv) the 
presence of industrial unrest ; and (c) mortality data, taken 
as a measure of the final results of the stress and strain of 
life. 


INDUSTRIAL BIRTH 


Industrial birth commences on engagement, even though 
the worker may have passed through a previous incarnation 
at some other establishment. The earlier life of the individual 
industrial prenatal existence, which is at least as important 
to industry as is prenatal life to the next generation, has until 
quite recently been taken no account of by industry. The 
child leaves off attending school for five hours a day one 
week, to enter the next week upon all the unfamiliar whirl 
of industrial work for eight hours a day. No training has 
been given in the process whicli is to be undertaken, no 
effort made to break the new worker in gradually. Little 
wonder that investigation (*) has shown that the length of time 
boys stay varies with their age, thus : 


Boys leaving factory at age 14 hadstayed 0.830 units of time 
» » 14} 


» 4.149 » 
» » 15 » 9.543 » 
» » 15% » 12.034 » 
» » 16 » 15.767 » 
» » 16% » 16.182 » 


. But the same observer alsc noted, by comparing . the 
records of three factones, that betterment of conditions made 
for more continuous employment. In one factory boys 
stopped on an average 67.6 units of time, in another 21.3 units, 
and in a third 11.1 units ; these lengths of time corresponded 
with the amount of health supervision carried out at the 
different factories. Consideration is here called for as to 
what is the normal amount of labour turnover, and what 
reasuus terminate it. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


An enquiry (*) made in America revealed that to increase 
a personnel consisting on 1January 1912 of 38,668 persons to 
46,796 persons on 31 December 1913, that is to say, to add 8,128 
persons, there were engaged 44,365 persons ; in other words 


(2) Wetcu, W. R.: Welfare Records and their Inference, in Journ. 
Roy. San. Inst., 1920, Vol. xi, p. 251. 

(3) GREENWOOD, H. : A Report on the Causes of Wastage of Labour 
in Munitions Factories employing Women; Medical Research Committee, 
Special Report Series, No. 16, 1918. 
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about 51 times as many people had to be engaged as con- 
stituted the increase of forces attained. A not unusual way 
of stating labour turnover is to consider the personnel of a 
factory as stationary during twelve months, and to calculate, 
in the form of a percentage, the number of workers engaged 
during the year. Thus a labour turnover of 100 per cent. 
means that, to maintain a personnel of 100, it was found 
necessary to engage 100 new workers during twelve months. 
A careful enquiry made in America (*) at two engineering 
plants, disclosed a labour turnover of 30 per cent. at the better 
organised plant, and of 176 per cent. at the other. Other records 
indicate that a turnover of 30 per cent. is unusually low, and 
that one of 400 per cent.is by no means exceptional. Intensive 
investigations in England (°) have shown that the great 
majority of workers leave without any sufficient reason, 
and that only from 10 to 25 per cent. give ill-health as the 
reason for leaving. Labour turnover is certainly an important 
matter for the industrial hygienist, but it is clearly a more 
important matter for the industrial sociologist. Labour 
drift is a sign of unrest ; it is expensive to the employer and 
to the employed. The employer incurs expense in engaging 
a new worker; he loses, due to the inexperience of the new- 
comer, both in the quantity and quality of output and in 
spoilt material ; his accident liability is greater and so is 
the disorganisation due to lost time, both of which are 
experienced by new-comers to a higher degree than by more 
experienced workers. The worker loses by change of 
occupation ; he may be out of work for a time; he earns less 
while gaining experience ; he suffers more sickness and is 
more prone to sustain accidents. 

The causes of leaving are difficult to ascertain. Even 
where careful records are kept, workers are found just to 
disappear without reason given. Investigation has esta- 
blished that (a) the rate of labour turnover is highest 
during the early weeks and months after engagement ; in 
this respect its course in an exaggvrated way resembles 
that of infant mortality in vital statistics ; (b) the rate 
varies with age, juveniles leaving more rapidly than 
adults, and persons of advanced years more rapidly than 
younger adults ; (¢) the rate varies with sex; it is higher 
for women than men ; aud (d) the rate varies with married 
state ; it is higher for married women than for single. When 
enquiry is being made into labour turnover at any special 
process, the above influences must be allowed for ; a process 
at which married women or young boys are employed would 
normally experience a higher labour turnover than one at 
which men are employed. 


(4) U.S. A. Pustic HEALTHBULLETIN, No. 106: Comparison of an Fight- 
Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant ; Gov. Print. Off., Washington, 1920. 
(5) Lovepay, T. : The Causes and Conditions of Lost Time. Health 
of Munition Workers Committee, Interim Report (Cd. 8511), 1917. 
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Labour turnover may be diminished in three ways: 
(1) Through selection of workers, which should be carried 
out by medical examination to ascertain that they are physic- 
ally and physiologically capable of the work to be undertaken ; 
and by vocational selection to ascertain that they possess 
the necessary aptitude. 

(2) Through attention to conditions of work, such as venti- 
lation, lighting, temperature, exposure to dust, acids, fumes, and 
dirt; the provision of overalls, washing accommodation, 
canteens, rest-rooms and recreation, and well-planned hours 
of work with adequate wages. 

(3) Through close personal touch with the workers, which 
may be established through what is known as welfare 
supervision ; this is usually carried out by a special branch | 
of the management, to whom is delegated the human (as 
contrasted with the technical) side of industry. The selection 
of workers is frequently carried out by this branch, which 
thereafter keeps in friendly touch with the progress of each 
worker. 

Action on these lines has been found capable of reducing 
labour turnover to 30 per cent. per year, and probably, when 
fully developed, even better results may be anticipated. 
Reduction of labour turnover to 30 per cent. throughout the 
occupations of the United Kingdom would mean an annual 
saving of some £ 70,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Steps taken to minimise labour turnover react beneficially 
on the whole of industrial life, just as steps taken to minimise 
infant mortality react on the whole health of the community. 
Lightening the strain of introduction to industrial life produces | 
healthier workers, more suited to their work and more 
contented. Iudustrial life itself provides special opportunities 
for investigating the reactions of the human organism to its 
surroundings. 

Jost time. Various causes lead to lost time, such as 
breakdown in transport, bad weather, personal laziness, 
and lack of work ; but the one of most immediate interest 
is sickness, even though it does not always bulk largest among 
the recorded causes. Other causes tend to be distributed 
evenly thoughout the year; sickness shows well-marked 
seasonal variations, being highest in January and February 
and lowest in July, August, and September. Difficulties 
arise in attempting to distinguish accurately between causes H 
of lost time ; the simplest plan to adopt is to take all together 
as a measure of sickness experienced. The minimum of the 
summer may be subtracted from the amount lost at any ' 
time, to obtain more definite information as to the amount 
due to sickness alone. 
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Influences similar to those affecting labour turnover also 
affect sickness. The rate varies for men and women ; women 
experie.ce more during the years of menstrual life. The 
rate varies with age; a group of males 45 years of age experience 
twice as much sickness as a group aged 25 years, and a group 
aged 55 nearly four times as much ; for females the age differ- 
ences are rather slighter, a group of females between 41 and 
55 years of age experience nearly twice as much sickness as 
a group between 21 and 25, and a group aged 61 and 65 four 
time as much. More sickness occurs among newly engaged 
workers than among the more permanent staff. Distribution 
of hours of work is also be an important factor. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND FATIGUE 


Life depends upon two forms of themical action, katabolism 
and anabolism, which, although now one, or now the other, 
may for the moment be in the ascendant, balance one another ; 
the correctness of the balance constitutes health. In everyday 
life katabolism is represented by activity or work, anabolism 
by recuperation or rest. The fact is emerging that, taking 
the week as a unit of time, human activity is at its best when 
the output of articles, on commencing work on Monday morn- 
ing, quickly attains a height. which is steadily maintained 
and slightly increased hour by hour as the day proceeds ; when 
the output of Tuesday morning starts slightly higher than on 
Monday and increases throughout the day; and so on through- 
out the week (°). A tendency for the output to fall during 
the afternoon of Monday is found associated with a tendency 
for the output of Friday to fall below that of Thursday, 
and that of Thursday to fall below that of Wednesday. 
The earlier on Monday the level of output begins to decline. 
the earlier in the week the daily output begins to decline. 
Associated with these falls of output, and proportional to 
them, occur such indications of impaired health as high labour 
turnover and increased lost time due to sickness and accidents. 

Much work remains yet to be done, but certain points 
are becoming clear. Atmospheric conditions have be¢n found 
to be of first importance (’); a temperature for physical 
work varying between 55° F. and 65° F. is associated with 
greatest output and fewest accidents, the lower limit for 
more active, and the higher limit for less active, work; the 
temperature should not be uniform, but should vary within 
a few degrees ; the air should not be still, but be moving at 


(6) INDustTRIAL Fatigue REsgearcH Boarp, Report No. 10, 1920: 
Preliminary Notes on the Boot and Shoe Industry. (Other Reports of the Board 
should be consulted.) 

(7) Huntinepon, E. : Civilisation and Climate. Yale University 
Press, 1915. 
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@ rate of about 10 feet per minute and the direction and rate 
of movement should be-variable. Other influences, though 
important, are subsidiary to atmospheric conditions; lighting, 

for instance, should not fall below an illumination at the work 
of 2 foot candles (*), even for rough work, and should always g 
reach from 10 to 15 foot candles for fine work, such as engraving 
and watch-making; exposure to dust and fumes should be such 
that the composition of the air is the same as that outside. 
The relation of noise to work has not yet been ascertained ; 
and much remains still to be done in mating workers to their 
work by the provision of adjustable seats and improving 
methods of work. Improvements in all these various 
directions have their influence upon the curve of output ; 
and the task before industry is to improve each one of these 
influences until no further effect can be produced on the 
output curve in that way. Investigations into industrial 
activity and fatigue give great promise of establishing the 
rules and laws which concern the maintenance of health. 
Meanwhile they are of great value in supervising the health 
of the individual worker; for, if the output of a worker (of 
which the wage earnings are a good measure) is noted to 
be diminishing, especially if it is found to be falling away 
from the ideal curve, then enquiry should be made to ascer- 
tain the reasons, which may be extra-factorial and not assoc- 
iated with work, so that steps may be taken to put things 
right before the breakdown, which is impending, occurs, and 
the services of a good employee are lost. For this purpose 
the wage-list of workers should be kept in graphic form. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Industrial unrest is a physiological reaction to unfavourable 
environment, just as diminishing output is a sign of lack 
of physical energy. Enquiry into the amount and kind of 
morbidity experienced by industrial groups most: liable to 
unrest might show the way to lessen the liability to that 
prolific form of economic loss—strikes. An instance may be 
given. Agriculturalists and coal miners both appear among 
occupations with an unusually low mortality from all causes. 
The former, though indifferently housed and working long 
hours for low pay, seldom strike; the latter, who work short 
hours for higher pay, frequently strike. The ballot taken 
among miners in England and Wales which preceded the 
general strike of 1920 showed that the desire to strike varied 
on the different coal-fields. The result is shown in the follow- 
ing table, which also contains some data relating to the 
mortality experienced on the different coal-fields. 


(8) “* Foot candle ”’ is the unit generally employed in Great Britain. On 
the continent of Europe the “ metre candle”, with a value roughly one- 
tenth of a “ foot candle’, is used almost exclusively. 
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CoAL MINERS 


Comparative mortality, 1910-1912 Ballot 1920 
dne to 
Respiratory diseases Accidents All causes Percentage 
Coalfield Phihisis Bronchitis  Poeamonia in favour 
of strike 
Nottingham 53 25 40 66 570 55.1 
Derbyshire 70 39 34 73 = 591 71.8 
Durham and Northumberland 70 33 54 83 635 69.9 
Yorkshire 81 45 69 117 641.1 
Monmouthshire and South . 
Wales 70 66 69 131 777 + # 177.9 
Lancashire 107 88 100 183 941 90.6 
Occupied and retired miners 142 38 67 — 790 — | 


With one notable exception—Yorkshire—the order 
of the fields arranged by the two methods is nearly identical ; 
but the miners on the Yorkshire field indulged by themselves 
in a six weeks’ strike or holiday in 1919, the effect of which 
appears to have still affected them. If the exception of 
Yorkshire be disregarded, the miners are found to have voted 
for a strike in proportion to their general mortality. The 
application of medicine to social problems probably has great 
possibilities. 


MORTALITY 


Some indications have already been given of the way 
in which not only mortality from all causes, but also mortality 
from special causes, differs in an extraordinary way according 
to occupation. Much work awaits the doing in this fieid 
of enquiry. Here an effort will only be made to indicate 
the method which may be pursued by taking three typical 
instances: phthisis, a disease due to definite microbic invasion; 
cancer, of which the origin is not determined ; and accidents, 
the cause of which is clear. 

Phthisis. Enquiries in special industries, such as printing, 
tailoring, and bootmaking, show that phthisis may occur in 
excess without any other cause of death being above the normal. 
Consideration of these industries suggests that the conditions 
of employment expose the workers to two possible adverse 
influences, aggregation of individuals, which increases the 
possibility of infection, and an environment, especially with 
regard to ventilation, which is physiologically injurious. 
The latter is probably the more important. 

Certain other industries are associated with an excessive 
mortality from phthisis, an excess which is accompanied by 
an excessive mortality from other respiratory diseases. These 
industries are those which expose workers to the inhalation of 
dust containing fine particles of silica (*). The inhalation of 


(9) Corus, E. L. : Industrial Pnewmonoconiosis. H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1919. 
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silica dust is followed by the occurrence of pulmonary 
fibrosis or silicosis ; those su affected readily fall victims 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. Statistically the type of disease 
which results coincides with the middle-age type. 

Industry would appear then to be a retarding influence 
in the fall of the death-rate from phthisis, and to exert its 
influence by lowering either the general resistance to disease, 
or the local resistance ; in each case the statistical type of — 
the disease is the middle-age type. From which it follows 
that the resisting power of the individual, so far as occup- 
ational phthisis is concerned, is at least as important as 
exposure to infection. This conclusion is an important one in 
relation to the general prevalence of tuberculosis. 


Cancer. The influence of occupation upon the mortality 
from cancer has not been so closely investigated as that 
of phthisis; nevertheless the matter is important (‘*). The death- 
rate from cancer is increasing rapidly in all civilised countries, 
in other words, it is most prevalent where industrialisation is. 
most marked. It is higher in great towns, e. g.in London, than 
in England and Wales ; it is higher in urban districts than 
in rural areas ; it is higher in England and Wales than in 
Ireland ; it is higher in industrial Ulster than rural Connaught. 
In relation to social status, cancer is rather more prevalent 
among poorer classes than among the well-to-do. Evidence, 
then, points to cancer being affected by some influence 
associated with civilisation, and to this influence being 
more powerful under industrial conditions. Although we 
are still far from being able to isolate what the influence is, 
industry presents a few instances in which definite reasons 
for the occurrence of cancer can be determined. The best 
case is probably exposure to products resulting from distillation 
of vegetable matter ; thus chimney-sweeps’ cancer is caused 
by soot ; epithelioma among pitch workers is due to coal-tar 
pitch ; cancer among shale-oil workers is due to paraffin; 
and cancer of the buccal cavity, which is rare among women, 
is generally ascribed to the male habit of smoking. Rvuentgen- 
ray cancer and Kangri cancer in Afghanistan follow upon 
exposure to heat and light rays. 

These, however, are only instances, which may be likened 
to the influence of trauma in determining the onset of 
tuberculosis; they can hardly be held to indicate the determin- 
ing influence of cancer. But they do suggest the value of 
much closer investigation into the prevalence of cancer, 
distributed according to the part affected, among those 
industrially employed, with their diverse and intensified 
exposure to a variety of influences. In this way one link 
in the chain of cancer causation, i. e. predisposing influence, 
may be determined and then broken. 


(10) Horrmann, F. L. : The Mortality from Cancer throughout the 
World. Newark, New Jersey, the Prudential Press, 1915. 
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Accidents. Considerable attention has been paid to the 
incidence of industrial accidents (''), and material is available 
relating both to morbidity and mortality. Examination of 
the data shows that accidents occur, month by month and 
year by year, with a regularity with which examination of 
statistics of disease has familiarised us ; even the incidence 
when distributed by causes or by parts of the body affected 
shows the same regularity. Consideration of the causes points 
to some 80 per cent. of industrial accidents being due to causes 
under the control of the workers, that is to say, they are due 
to what is generally called ‘“ carelessness’. But when the 
prevalence of accidents is considered in relation to what may 
be called physiological environment, it is found to be influenced 
by such things as temperature, light, and hours of work, which 
are known to affect activity and health ; the temperature, 
for instance, at which fewest accidents occur, coincides closely 
with that for maximum output, while hours of work long 
enough seriously to reduce output are associated with an 
increase in accidents. Accidents, like sickness, are more 
prevalent among new workers, and indeed seem to depend 
more upon health and alertness than any other influence ('*). 
There appears even to be a predisposition to accidents, 
analogous to predisposition to disease ('') ; this is sufficiently 
marked for the number of accidents, which may be expected 
to occur in any group of workers during a given period, to 
be calculated ‘with approximate accuracy if the number 
which occurred to individual members of the group is known 
for a period immediately preceding. Accidents, then, depend, 
like the occurrence of disease, upon health and aliveness. 

The prevalence of accidents may be minimised in two 
ways, first by improving the general health of the workers 
through the means which will keep their activity at a maximum 
while avoiding over-fatigue, and, secondly, by educating the 
workers to understand the dangers associated with their 
work, since the possession of health alone cannot enable its 
owner to be aware, for instance, that a boiler with a safety 
valve out of order may burst, or that a piece of bare metal 
is a live electric cable fatal to touch. Analogy justifies us 
in concluding that the prevalence of sickness and disease may 
also be minimised by improving general health and teaching 
individuals how to avoid risk. 

Much remains to be ascertained as to the best means for 
improving general health, as to what are risks and the means 
for avoiding them. Nevertheless, study of industrial condi- 
tions provides means for ascertaining these things, and 
indicates the way in which the knowledge, when obtained, 
must be made known. 


(11) Annual Reports of Chief Inspector of Factories. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Passim. 

(12) U.S.A. Pustic HEALTH BULLETIN, No. 106: 0 arison of an Hight- 
Hour Plant and a Ten-Hour Plant ; Gov. Print. Off., Washington, 1920. 
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The Campaign against Miners’ Nystagmus in 
the Colliery District of Liége “” 


r 1906, in spite of a large number of works published 


on the subject, our knowledge of the aetiology and 

pathogenesis of miners’ nystagmus was rather confused. 
After the somewhat disappointing results obtained from an 
examination of this question by a Commission on Industrial 
Diseases for the province of Liége, Dr. Stassen was deputed 
to make an enquiry into the frequency of this disease and its 
aetiology. In the course of his enquiry Dr. Stassen was 
able to examine: (1) the personnel of one iron mine; (2) the 
personnel of one zine mine; (3) the personnel of one coal mine 
where naked lights (candles and lamps) were used; (4) the 
personnel of nineteen coal mines where safety-lamps were 
used; and (5) the men on day-shifts at six coal mines where 
the majority of the miners had used portable electric lamps 
for three years; Dr. Stassen also made an examination of the 
personnel of several slate quarries. The total number of 
miners examined was 20,000, of whom 8,000 were seen 
twice in the course of one day, i. e. just before going down 
into the mine, and immediately on coming up after finishing 
the day’s work. 

In the course of his enquiry, Dr. Stassen followed the 
miner step by step in all his movements, and arrived at 
the conviction, confirmed by the majority of English oculists 
who have studied the question, that the real cause of miners’ 
nystagmus resides, not in the position of the eyes which the 
‘miner is compelled to adopt at his work (upward look), but in 
the faulty conditions of lighting at the bottom of the mine. 
‘This defective lighting produces a fatigue of the visual appar- 
atus, which is ultimately transformed into a nervous syn- 
drome characterisd by non-co-ordination and exaggeration of 
ocular reflexes. In fine, occupational nystagmus, previously 
considered to be a well-defined morbid condition, is, in reality, 
only a pathognomonic symptom of overstrain of the nerve 
centres controlling the muscular equilibrium of the eyes. 

The enquiry proved that, of the 20,000 miners examined, 
5,000 (25 per cent.) exhibited in various degrees definite 
signs of ocular fatigue (hemeralopia, defective retinal recept- 


(1) Based on information contained in a paper read by Dr. STASSEN at 
‘the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health, held at Brussels 
May 1920, and published with the author’s consent in the Journal of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, Boston, April 192) 
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ivity, nystagmus, blepharespasm). This 25 per cent. may 
be sub-divided into five groups:— 


(1) In 8 per cent. the ocular fatigue was temporary, the 
symptoms disappearing after twelve hours’ rest. 

(2) In 12% per cent. the ocular fatigue was slight. 

(3) In 3 per cent. the ocular fatigue was pronounced. 

(4) In 1 per cent. there was distinct ocular strain, with 
an appreciable amount of diminishing occupational capacity. 

(5) Finally, 2 per thousand were found afflicted with 
a definite neurosis and nervous troubles, which incapacitated 
them from all work, or at least from all work down the mine. 


As to preventive measures (*), attention must, above all, 
be directed to the lighting of workings. Thus, in combating 
nystagmus, the campaign must be carried on with two definite 
objectives: (1) to seek out the preventive measures which 
will render miners immune from attacks; and (2) to treat 
workers affected with occupational eye trouble. 


Preventive measures. It is only by improved lighting 
that the number of cases of nystagmus will decrease. It is 
comparatively easy to effect this in metalliferous mines; but 
it is not easy to attain the same results in coal mines, owing to 
difficulties of working and the presence of inflammable 
gases. The intensity of light in a coal mine is permanently 
limited by those provisions for safety, which cannot for one 
moment be set aside. It is, however, worth asking whether 
in practice the quality of the light used in mines could not 
be improved. This could perhaps be done by providing safety- 
lamps of increased power and carrying a light of sufficient 
steadiness and of a colour agreeable to the eye, and eliminating 
glare and flickering. Portable electric lamps constitute a. 
distinct step foward; but their lighting power is still poor, 
and they also have the great disadvantage of not warning the 
miner of the presence of fire-damp; in several collieries em ploy- 
ing electric lamps it has been absolutely necessary to 
provide the colliers with safety-lamps as gas detectors. 

In any case, improvements must be effected in the lighting 
at the bottom of the mine, and without jeopardising the safety 
of the workers. Here it is interesting to recall the researches 
which were made in 1911 and 1912 among the under-surface 
personnel of the Hasard collieries. In 1911, following out the 
view that visual troubles must be due to the over-brilliant 
glare of the flame on the glass of the lamp, Mr. Henry, tech- 
nical manager of the Hasard collieries, supplied all the 
workers of the Fleron pit with safety-lamps fitted with 
uranium glass of a greenish-yellow shade. The light was 
more pleasant to the eye than that of ordinary lamps, and the 


(2) At the end of this article we give a table, showing the influence 
of the different varieties of safety-lamp on the development of nystagmus. 
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glare from the flame was less troublesome. Unfortunately, 
the outbreak of the war interrupted these experiments. 

Treatment of eye trouble among miners. In 1908 a clinic 
for miners’ nystagmus was established in the Rue 8S. Gilles, 
Liége. It was originally intended to be a treatment clinic, but 
very soon developed into a medical research centre as well. On 
the suggestion of the Commission on Industrial Diseases, the 
Provincial Council decided also to take up the matter of 
providing pecuniary assistance to workers attacked with 
nystagmus (establishment of grants-in-aid). Finally, with 
a view to concentrating efforts to combat miners’ nystagmus, 
so that its cause might be established, while the necessary 
medical attention might be secured for the sufferers, the 
province of Liége organised a medical service; this service 
was to study the physical conditions under which the miner 
works and the diseases to which those conditions exposed 
him. This provincial organisation acts as a liaison service 
between management and workers. It insists on securing 
that the worker be employed on work suitable to his ocular 
condition at the moment; it also advises the management 
as to proper methods for the improvement of unhealthy 
underground conditions. 

From 1908 to 1920 over 500 patients attended the miners’ 
nystagmus clinic. They were not all incapable of work; 
indeed, many had their occupational capacity unaffected. 
On the other hand, it was not uncommon to find, stranded 
at the clinic, unfortunate workers, who had succumbed to 
amblyopia and neurosis, resulting from that nervous exhaustion 
which is an inevitable effect of the cumulative fatigue, which 
severe cases of nystagmus impose upon the worker’s nervous 
system by reason of his efforts to finish the day’s work in some 
fashion. It is to these industrial wrecks that the clinic has 
been most helpful, for, after many months of treatment, 
it has restored their health and frequently their full working 
capacity. 
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Memorandum on Lead Poisoning“. 


HE Home Office have issued a Memorandum on Industrial 
Lead Poisoning (?), of which the following is a_ brief 
summary. 

The susceptibility of women to lead poisoning is usually 
regarded as greater than that of men, and there is no question as 
to the baleful influence exercised by lead on the uterine functions 
of women. Disorders of menstruation are common, and the 
tendency to miscarriages in some lead workers is pronounced. 
It was for this reason, more especially, that the International 
Labour Conference at Washington dealt with the question 
and gave a list of professions to which women and adolescents 
below 18 should not be admitted; the recommendations of 
the Conference have been embodied in the Women and Young 
Persons (Employment in Lead Processes) Act 1920. 

The number of cases of lead poisoning during the last 
twenty years was given in the Annual Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories; the figures showed that there had been 
a very marked reduction, save only in the electric accumu- 
lator industry. In fact, the average number of cases for 
all the lead industries was as follows:— 

1900-1904 1905-1909 1910-1914 1915-1919 
Cases 753 599 548 279 
Deaths 27 28 34 21 


The present Memorandum contains figures showing not 
only a reduction in the number of cases, but also in their 
severity and in the proportion of chronic cases. The principal 
figures are as follows. 


1900-1904 1910-1914 


cases per cent. cases per cent. 


Severe 31.8 477 17.4 
Moderate 21.1 907 33.1 
Slight 43.9 1 ,325 48.3 


Total (including cases not defined) 100.0 2.742 100.0 


First attack | 67.0 | 2,123 17.4 


Second attack 15.1 322 11.7 
Third attack (or chronic) . 13.4 259 9.5 


Total (including cases notdefined)) 3, 100.0 2 ,742 100.0 


(1) Reprinted, with additional matter, from the Britsh Labour Gazette, 


March 1921. 
(2) Home Office, Factory Department : Memorandum on Industrial 


Lead Poisoning ; London, Jan. 1921; Form 324. 
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It may be mentioned that two-fifths of all reported cases 
occur during th first eighteen months of employment. 

The symptoms mentioned in the reports as of most frequent 
occurrence were gastric troubles, anemia, headache, para- 
lysis, encephalopathy, and rheumatism; the most serious 
of these are paralysis and encephalopathy (epilepsy and 
epileptiform attacks, mental defect, and optic neuritis). 
Paralysis is more common in men than in women, while the 
reverse is the case with encephalopathy. The number of cases 
of paralysis in the years 1910-1914 was 606, of which 102 
were cases of complete paralysis of both forearms, 100 were 
cases of partial paralysis of both forearms, 161 were cases of 
weakness of, or loss of power over, muscles in both forearms, and 
72 were cases of paralysis, or weakness, in the right forearm. 

Cases of encephalopathy fell from 97 in the years 1905- 
1909 to 17 in the years 1915-1919. It should be noted that 
many cases are not reported, either because they are latent 
forms, or are in-correctly diagnosed, or are neglected. 

Fatal cases numbered 27 on the average of the five years 
1900-1904, 28 in the next five years, 34 in 1910-1914, and 21 
in 1915-1919. It will be seen that the number of deaths from 
lead poisoning does not show a diminution corresponding to 
the diminution in the number of non-fatal cases. This is due 
to the fact that, following on the operation of the Workmen’ s 
Compensation Act of 1906, lead poisoning is more frequently 
mentioned, as an associated cause, on the death certificates 
of lead-workers suffering from chronic nephritis and its 
sequelae. Bright’s disease, cerebral hemorrhage, paralysis, 
or chronic lead poisoning, either alone or as a combination of 
symptoms, account for the great majority of fatal cases. 

The attack rate per thousand can be given for a certain 
oer of industries. The figures for the year 1914 are as 
ollows. 


Approximate 

no. of persons a rate 
employed in 

lead processes thousand 


White lead 1,119 
Vitreous enamelling 768 
Tinning of metals 492 
Electric accumulators 1 543 
Paints and colours 1 ,287 
Pottery 4 
Smelting of metals 2 
Coach painting | 29 
File cutting 5 
Printing 58 


The Memorandum also contains a detailed statement of 
the processes in each industry in which lead poisoning is most 
commonly found, of the measures which have led to the great 
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reduction in lead poisoning that has taken place, and of 
symptoms and diagnosis. There are also paragraphs dealing 
with the requirements as to periodic medical examination; 
with notification, suspension from employment in lead processes, 
etc., and with the instructions which have been drawn up by 
tie Home Office for the guidance of certifying and appointed 
surgeons. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


The Swedish Act on Pensions Insurance 


and its Application. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the Lindstedt Act of 
S 30 June 1913, relating to pensions insurance, on 
account of the admirable features which it contains. 
Generally speaking, before the war only the working 
class population benefited by old age insurance in the 
countries in which it was in foree; the Swedish Act 
provides compulsory old age insurance for all citizens 
between the ages of 15 and 66 years without distinction 
of sex. The annual report which has just appeared shows 
the scope of this legislation. 


ScOPE OF INSURANCE 


The Directorate of Pensions keeps a record of all persons 
subject to the Act. Every insured person receives a form 
on which is indicated, year by year, the premiums due from, 
and the amounts of payments made up to date by, the 
beneficiary. In 1917 the Act affected 3,547,600 persons, 
1,715,300 men and 1,832,300 women. The number of persons 
compulsorily insured was at that period 61.6%, of the total 
population of 5,757,600. By virtue of the nature of their 
employment, 236,900 persons were exempt from payment of 
premiums, being civil servants, or employed in the army admi- 
nistrative services, elementary school teachers, ministers of 
religion, employees on telegraphs and railways, together with 
their wives. The number of persons actually insured, there- 
fore, was 3,310,700, or 57.5% of the population. 

The conditions of insurance are as follows. 

Every insured person pays a fixed annual premium of 
3 kronor ('); in addition, persons whose annual income 
exceeds 500 kronor pay a supplemental premium at the 
following rates:— 


for an income from 500 to 800 kronor . .. 2 kronor. 
” 800 to 1200 5 ” 
1,200 and upwards ™ 


(1) At par 1 krona=1s.1 4d. 
[234] 
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During the years 1914 to 1918 registered insured persons 
were distributed between towns and country districts as 


follows. 
TABLE I 
F towns country | Kingdom of Sweden 
1914 890,000 2,349,500 3,239,500 
1915 907 , 300 2,347,000 3,254,300 
1916 923, 100 2,341,800 3,264,900 
1917 950, 100 2,360,600 3,310,700 
1918 969 , 100 2,385,600 3,354,700 


It is tempting to see (table II (? )) in the constantly rising 
numbers of insured persons with an annual income exceeding 
800 kronor an evident sign that the prosperity of the Swedish 
population is increasing. This would be a hasty inference. 
In Sweden, as elsewhere, the value of money has sunk, so 
that it would be rash to draw too favourable conclusions at 
present. The same applies to the rise in average contri- 
butions. The following analysis shows the amount of this rise 
between 1915 and 1917: 


917 
for towns 6.2 
for country districts 4.3 4.5 4.8 
for the Kingdom of Sweden 4.7 4.9 5.2 


The high percentage of the class of insured persons whose 
income is below 500 kronor is due to the fact that married 
women, having no personal income exceeding 500 kronor, 
are included in this class. The report for 1917, which gives 
more detailed statistics than the others, shows that in 1915 
this first class numbered 1,553,020 women and 658,800 men. 
The following table shows the classification of the whole 
number of insured persons, in all four classes, according to 


income. 
TABLE II 
income men all women | married women 
under 500 kr. 658,800 1,553,020 785,100 
500- 800 » 315,800 53.740 5,660 
800-1200 » 332,430 38,550 3,700 
1200 & over» 273,530 27,850 | 3,240 
Total 1,673,160 


The report for 1919 gives some interesting details relating 
to the average 1916 contribution, analysed according to age 
and class. 


(2) See p. 106 
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In towns the average contribution for men was 3.1 kronor 
at 16 years of age. This rose rapidly and reached 


8 kronor at 25 years 
10 ” at30 ” 


The maximum contribution of 10.3 kronor was paid bet ween 
the ages of 36 and 44. From the 45th year it sank appreciably 
until it reached 


10 kronor at 50 years 
9 at 59 =|” 
8 ” at 66 ” 


For women the difference was less considerable. The 
average contribution was ‘ 


3 kronor at 16 years 

4 ” at 24 ” 

4.1” at ” (max.) 
4--* 


For persons above that age the contribution underwent 
only insignificant modifications. 

In suburban communes of a semi-rural character the 
maximum for men amounted t6.8.5 kronor and for women 
to 3.3 kronor. In essentially rural communes the average 
contribution for men rose from 3 kronor at 16 years of age to 


.2 kronor at 24 years 
4 ” at 30 

* 

4 
3 
3 


at 49 ” 
Glu) 
” at 66 ” 


For women the contribution was 


3 kronor at 16 to 20 years 
3.1 - 
3.2 ” ” 48 years and upwards 


The average 1916 contribution throughout the kingdom 
per insured person was as follows. 


TABLE IV 


tewns semi-rural strictly rural Kingdom of 
communes communes Sweden 
; men | women men | women men women men | women 


Kronor 8.2 | 3.9 | 67 | 3.2 | 5.2 | 3.1 | 64 | 3.4 
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It is important to consider the question as to the extent 
to which contributions are actually paid. The communal 
authorities collect the basic contribution of 3 kronor at the 
same time as they collect the local taxes, unless it is provided 
by Decree that the national fiscal authorities shall be the 
collectors in certain communes expressly indicated. It is 
incumbent upon the communal authorities to prepare a list 
of persons liable to insurance, together with an indication of 
their contributions. The communes are liable to the insurance 
authorities for the sums which they fail to _ collect. 
The insured person stands as debtor to the commune and 
contributions in arrear are deducted in calculating the 
amount of the pension eventually payable. The supplemental 
premiums of 2.5 to 10 kronor are collected by the national 
fiscal authorities. 

The following table analyses the general and supplemental 
contributions paid by insured persons for the years 1914 
to 1917. 


TABLE V 
t Kingd 
towns | Gistricts |of Sweden 
percent. of 
1914 maximum contrib. 
General contributions ; 73 89 84 
Supplemental contributions 82 92 88 
1915 
General contributions 71.0 88.4 84.3 
Supplemental contributions of 2 kr. 69.9 86.8 83.4 
» » » & » 70.5 90.6 $4.5 
» » » 10» 88.6 94.7 91.6 
Amount paid of total.contributions due 77.8 89.7 85.7 
1916 
General contributions 71.0 88.2 84.0 
Supplemental contributions of 2 kr. 70.3 87.2 83.7 
» » » & » 69.7 90.3 82.3 
» » »10 » 87.2 94.6 91.0 
Amount paid of total contributions due 77.5 89.8 85.7 
1917 
General contributions _ 71.0 88.8 84.4 
Supplemental contributions of 2 kr. 69.8 88.2 84.5 
» » »-8 » 68.6 88.7 81.4 
» » » 10 » 85.6 93.3 89.8 
Amount psid of total contributions due 77.5 90.1 85.8 
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The country districts show a greater regularity in the 
payment of contributions than the large towns. This becomes 
still more evident on a comparison of the figures for the latter 
with those for the strictly rural communes. For the year 1917 
the figures were as follows. 


TABLE VI 

trictl 1 

towns "communes 
General contributions 71.0 93.4 
Supplemental contributions of 2 kr. 69.8 92.4 
» » » 5B » 68 .6 95.0 
» » » 10 » 85.6 97.7 
Amount paid of total contributions due | 77.5 94.5 


For 1915 the figures, analysed according to sex and 
marriage, were as follows. 


TABLE VIL 

income status Stockholm towns = 
under 500 kr. | married men 48:4 55.6 82.7 94.3 
single men 61.3 59.9 73.8 88.3 
married women!) 71.7 78.2 87.4 95.4 
single women 74.1 70.5 78.6 91.5 
500-800 kr. married men 60.6 68.4 86.9 | 95.2 
sinule men 56.5 59.4 75.0 | -88.1 
married women) 75.4 76.6 84.0 | 95.7 
single women 79.7 80.2 86.5 95.1 
800-1200 kr. | married men 65.6 74.1 91.6 98.0 
single men 50.5 57.6 75.9 91.2 
married women) 82.7 83.9 75.9 91.2 
single women 87.8 88.6 90.1 98.5 
1,200 kr. and.| married men 88.9 90.0 93.7 98.9 
over single men 77.9 81.1 85.9 95.6 
married women, 94.3 95.3 94.2 97.5 
single women 96.9 97 .6 96.3 99.3 


The above table shows how much more careful the rural 
districts are in paying their contributions than the urban 
districts. It also shows that women are more regular in 
their payments than men, and older persons more regular 
than the young. 

In towns, the percentage of contributions paid is 


by men of 20 years of age 48.9% 


66 ” ” 87.9% 
women 
” ” 66 ” ” 85.2% 
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In the mixed communes, i.e. communes partly rural, the 
percentage is 


by men of 20 years of age 60.5% 
65 ” ” 95 


” ” 65 ” 90.6% 


percentage is 


In purely rural communes the minimum 


by men of 21 years of age 82.4% 


54 ” 98. 3% 
” ” 65 96.6% 


The conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that a 
system based on the deduction of contributions from wages, 
provided such deduction is guaranteed by adequate penalties 
gives better results than a system based on the collection of 
contributions by the fiscal authority, as provided by the 
Swedish law. The latter system is bound to be proved 
inadequate as soon as contributions come to be collected 
among the poorer classes. Again, young workers are constant- 
ly moving from one industrial centre to another, thus 
escaping the tax collector or at least obstructing him. 
Unfortunately, deduction from wages can only be applied 
to a certain proportion of those covered by a system of general 
insurance, 


PENSIONS 


While the collection of contributions is entrusted to the 
communal and national fiscal authorities, the payment of 
pensions is undertaken by the postal authorities. The 
two organisations are linked up by means of a Directorate 
of Pensions and local committees (*). The latter bodies 
receive the assistance of an official, appointed by the 
Directorate of Pensions, who has a consultative voice, but no 
vote. At the end of 1919 the local committees numbered 
2,643. They are constituted of a president and two, four, or 
six members according to the number of administrative units. 
Presidents and their substitutes are nominated by the King 
for a period of four years; ordinary members by the communal 
councils for the same period; one half of the members retire 
at the end of every two years. Apart from their general 
supervision over the application of the Act, local committees 
are entrusted with very important functions for its detailed 
execution. All demands for payment of pensions must be 
»ddressed to them, and it is their function to allot the right 
to a pension and to prepare the case of the insured person. 


(3) In important districts several committees have been set up; in some 
cases, on the other hand, several villages are united under a single com- 
mittee. 
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The Directorate of Pensions fixes the amount of a pension 
and passes the certificate to the committee, who hand it to the 
beneficiary. The jurisdiction of the Directorate of Pensions 
extends to all disputes arising between beneficiaries and 
committees. It is further entitled and bound to supervise 
the decisions of the committees even when uncontested. 
Where the Directorate exercises its judicial powers, two of 
its members must assist in hearing the case, of whom one 
must possess a judge’s qualifications. 

Insured persons may demand payment of pensions on 
account of total incapacity for work, or on attaining the age 
of 67 years. For men the pension is annually 30 % of the total 
contributions paid, and for women, 24%. 

A smaller pension is due to those insured persons who, 
at the time of the coming into force of the Act, had attained 
the age of 25 years. In such cases it is calculated on the 
following basis. 


Insured persons aged women 
25 to 30 years : 22% of totalcontributions 
30 to 35 2 20% 
35 to 45 %, 18% 
over 45 . 16% 


Those insured persons who are permanently incapacitated 
for work have a right to a supplementary grant, if their annual 
income is less than 300 kronor in the case of men and 283 
kronor in the case of women. This supplementary grant depends 
on the extent of incapacity and must not exceed 150 kronor 
in the case of men or 140 kronor in the case of women. In 
addition, every beneficiary who has paid all his contributions 
will be entitled to have his pension augmented by an additional 
benefit equal to 8% of his total contributions. 

The Lindstedt Act gives a right to relief to every person 
who, after attaining the age of 15 years, may become per- 
manently incapacited for work, even where no _ contri- 
butions have been paid for the- purpose of obtaining a 
pension; the same applies to all persons who, at that age, are 
already permanently incapacitated; the amount of relief 
is determined on the same principles as govern the allocation 
of the supplementary grant mentioned in the last paragraph. 
A temporary provision excluded incapacitated persons who 
had attained the age of 67 years, and also all persons over 
15 years of age who, during 1913, had been entirely supported 
for more than four months by public or private relief. A 
Decree of 8 June 1915 abolished this exception, save 
only in the cases of incapacitated persons supported by 
public or private relief. It stipulates, however, that, in the 
case of the groups newly admitted, the relief grant must not 
exceeed half the supplementary grant, and further that this 
relief shall only be paid from 1 January 1916. Where 
supplementary grants, relief grants, or increases of pensions 
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became operative before the end of 1918, their amounts were 
to be determined pro rata to the standard pension. They 
were fixed as follows :— 


in 1914 at 50% 
in 1915 at 60% 
in 1916 at 70% 
in 1917 at 80% 
‘in 1918 at 90% 


Since 1 January 1919 married couples where both husband 
and wife are incapacitated, also widowers or widows of 
incapacitated persons, have received a special supplementary 
grant. Should they have dependent children under 15 years 
of age, this grant may amount to 75 kronor annually for each 
child, provided that the income is‘below 300 kronor in the case 
of men and 283 kronor in the case of women. 

The State provides three-fourths of the moneys expended 
on supplementary and relief grants; the remaining fourth is 
charged to the General Councils and communes. 

The Lindstedt Act also introduces voluntary insurance. 
Every Swedish citizen isentitled, from the age of 15 years 
up- wards, to pay au additional premium, which shall not exceed 
30 kronor per annum. The State adds a subsidy of one-eighth 
of the total voluntary payments made in the course of the 
year. The payment of an additional premium confers the 
right to a proportionate pension. The annual pension thus 
acquired is, in the case of men, equal to 11% per cent. of each 
voluntary premium, multiplied by as many complete 
years as there are between the date of the first premium 
and the first pension payment. Women’s pensions are 
five sixths of those payable to men. The conditions which 
govern compulsory insurance also govern the payment of. 
these voluntary pensions. Except in the case of permanent 
incapacity for work, they cannot be claimed before the age 
of 67 years. A legal enactment dated 14 June 1917, however, 
created an exception, where collective additional insurance 
had been organised for the staff of any establishment; this 
class of insured persons may obtain the old age pension from 
the age of 55, 60, or 65 years. The same enactment abolished 
the provision which limited voluntary premiums to a maximum 
of 30 kronor. These new regulations have not, however, 
produced any considerable increase in voluntary insurance. 
This will appear more clearly from the following table, 
showing the number of voluntarily insured persons and their 


contributions. 
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TABLE VIII 


insured persons contributions paid 


kronor 


10,849 
11,509 
12,103 
14,161 
27,484 
31,809 


Claims for pensions were filed as soon as the Act came 
into force. During the first year individual demands 
numbered 41,478 and demands on behalf of married couples 
2,121. These claims were for the most part filed by 
incapacitated persons between the ages of 15 and 67 years, 
whose income did not reach the minimum mentioned in the 
Act (*). After disallowing the claims of about one hundred 
persons, who were over 67 years of age and consequently 
excluded by the temporary provisions of the Act, there 
remained 43,495 persons,on whose behalf claims were filed 
in the course of 1914; of these claims 32.4% were presented 
by men and 67.6% by women. 

A comparison of the ages of the _ claimants 
shows that in older groups over 70 per cent. are women, 
whereas in the younger groups the percentage of men is equal 
to that of women, and even somewhat exceeds it. The 
number of claims filed in 1914, nearly 44,000, was in reality 
very much smaller than what had been expected; a careful 
estimate had put them at about 80,000. The considerable 
discrepancy between theestimate and the facts is explained 
by the ignorance of a great many persons as to the provisions 
contained in the Act, and by the fact that a certain number 
of insured persons deferred their applications for pensions 
to a later period, under the belief that by so doing they would 
increase the amount to which they were entitled. By the end 
of 1919 the Directorate of Pensions had issued, under the 
terms of the Act, 139,774 certificates for supplementary and 
relief grants, 48,187 for men and 91,587 for women. The 
average grant was 73.80 kronor for a man and 67.72 kronor 
fora woman. At the end of 1917, in consequence of 
changes and deaths (°*), there remained 35,119 men and 
76,844 women admitted to the benefit of additional and relief 
grants; the average grant was 77.63 kronor for a man and 
72.41 kronor for a woman. 


(4) 300 kr. for men; 283 kr. for women. 
(5) At the end of 1919, the deaths of 12,721 men and 14,452 women 
beneficiaries had been registered. 
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1914 352 276 628 
1915 309 229 538 
1916 314 231 545 
1917 339 273 - 612 
1918 460 328 788 
1919 417 310 727 
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The Act of 8 June 1915, which conferred the right to 
relief on incapacitated persons over 67 years of age whose - 
income was below 300 kronor, has had the effect of 
multiplying the number of claims for payment presented to 
the Directorate of Pensions; these numbered 138,339 during 
the last six months of 1915; the total number of certificates 
issued was 183,724 up to the end of 1919. During this period 
58,254 pensioners died and various circumstances put an end 
to the right to a pension in the case of 278 persons. 

The position, therefore, at the end of 1919 was as follows. 


TABLE IX 
total annual average 
insured persons assistance to all annual 
A beneficiaries benefit 
kronor kronor 
men 46,248 2,795,878.49 60.37 
women 125,192 7,514,138.58 59.82 


During the years 1914 to 1919, 76,690 persons acquired the 
right to pensions in virtue of having paid premiums. Of 
these, 12,316 pensioners died in the course of the period, and 
for various reasons 234 pensions were suspended. At the end 
of 1919 the total number of pensioners was 64,140, of whom 
21,562 were men and 42,578 women. 

Finally, during the year 1919, relief for children in 1,014 
cases, of which 526 were incapacitated, absorbed the sum of 
72,451.80 kronor. 

The total sums paid in pensions during the years 
1914 to 1918 were as follows. 


TABLE X 
supplementary grants grants under the relief grants under 
under the 1913 Act 1213 Act the 1915 Act 
1914 1,640, 139.56 
1915 11,342,387.75 9,098.03 
1916 6,467 644.60 33,284.27 8,670,000 
1917 6,986, 112.12 51,818.26 9,576,156.94 
1918 7,859,689.56 74,461.33 8,996,165.24 


This analysis of the various classes of pensions largely 
shows that the Lindstedt Act, during the first years of 
its application, hasserved for purposes of relief rather than 
of insurance. Nor is this result inconsistent with the purpose 
of the Act. Where the legislator is justified in instituting 
incapacity and old age insurance there is also an implied oblig- 
ation on him to assent to various measures of relief on behalf 
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of those sections of the population which, at the moment 
when the insurance regulations come into force, have passed 
the age limit or, by reason of premature incapacity, are 
excluded from insurance properly so called. 

A system of old age and incapacity insurance, so wide as 
effectually to protect the family of the insured person against 
the vicissitudes of life, demands financial sacrifices which 
the majority of workers are unable to make. 

Normally, the relief grants should in course of time 
decrease in number, while pensions acquired in virtue of the 
payment of premiums should increase. It is, however, 
doubtful whether pensions equivalent to premiums paid can 
ever constitute a sufficient income. Pension accruing out 
of compulsory insurance should be considered a minimum 
which provident persons will endeavour to augment by the 
payment of additional premiums; it must, however, be 
admitted that but few persons avail themselves of this 
means of adding to their pensions. 

The Directorate of Pensions is handling its task in a broad 
and generous spirit. It does not exclusively confine its 
operations to insurance problems; it is also attempting to deal 
with the problem of incapacity, and for this purpose can draw 
on an annual credit voted by Parliament. The competent 
authorities employ the moneys at their disposal, in order to 
meet the demands of insured persons for special medical 
treatment, and also with a view to providing, on the advice and 
under the direction of the local committees, the necessary 
medical attention to persons who are threatened with 
incapacity. A start in applying preventive measures was 
made in 1915 with the granting of sanatorium treatment, sea 
bathing, and various special cures. From the beginning of 
1919 onwards, persons affected by pulmonary tuberculosis 
have been entitled to treatment at the expense ofthe communes. 
At that period the preventive activities of the pensions service 
were concentrated principally on cases suffering from 
rheumatism, nervous maladies, general exhaustion, anaemia, 
tuberculosis of the bones, arthritic maladies, etc. A generous 
attempt has been made to introduce vocational re-education 
of the blind and the incapacitated in general. Homes and 
technical schools have been established. The following table 
gives some interesting figures. 


TABLE XI 


Cases applying for treatment] Cases where treatment or + 

or grants grants initiated by D. of Pens. | Total | Cost of 
men | women | total men women | total eves 


1915 753 738 1491 331 357 688 761 15,713 
1916 1280 1287 2567 185 291 476 2222 | 108,972 
1917 1296 1238 2534 82 108 190 2127 | 236,376 
1918 1534 1419 2953 56 74 130 2527 | 313,712 
1919 1304 1316 2620 75 106 181 2087 | 498,090 
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The following table gives some indication of the expenses 
of administration, calculated separately for the Directorate 
of Pensions and the Post Office Savings Bank, the latter of 
which is entrusted with the payment of the pensions. 


TABLE XII 
| post ottiee 
kronor kronor 

1913 77,897 — 
1914 406,682.83 18,321.84 
1915 617,912.47 73,701.63 
1916 688,168.97 256,472.83 
1917 720,591.07 272,020.93 
1918 (*) 747,734.42 362,220.93 
1919 /?) 771,839.27 292,243.02 


) Excluding war-time allowances, 365,963.89 kr. 
) » » » 679,941.98 kr. 
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INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


The Industrial Training of Disabled Men 


in the United Kingdom 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


NDUSTRIAL training “), as at present organised, was 
begun during the war under the stress of an intensive 
demand for the manufacture of munitions. Not the 

least of the difficulties with which the Ministry of Munitions 
was confronted in 1915 was the shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. Dr. Addison, at that time at the head of the 
Department in charge of the manufacture of munitions, 
conceived the idea of using the existing technical schools for 
the industrial training of unskilled workers. Hisidea was to 
train them as semi-skilled workers, and thus reserve the most 
difficult operations for the skilled men. A small section 
was set up in the Ministry of Munitions (Labour Supply De- 
partment), to encourage and direct the efforts of the local 
education authorities. The first attempts made were on a small 
scale and were often directed by inexperienced persons; they 
were constantly hindered by the inertia of some of the 
employers and by the opposition of local trade unions, which 
did not understand that a factory, where intensive production 
was being carried on, could also train apprentices. No great 
success was therefore obtained. 

Towards the end of 1916 the shortage of semi-skilled 
labour became still more acute. Mr. Montagu, who was at 
the head of the Munitions Ministry, gave instructions that the 
organisation of industrial training should be pushed on with 
all speed, with a view to having ready as large a number of 
skilled workers as possible in the shortest space of time. 
Plans which had already been under consideration were 
put into final form, and the most vigorous efforts were made 
to carry them out. Industrial training was given in existing 
technical schools under the local education authorities; these 


Arts, London, on 25 February 1920, by Sir James Currie, K.B.E., C.M.G., 


(1) Cf. Industrial Training: a paper read before the Royal wei of 
Director of the Training Department, Ministry of Labour. "i 
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were subsidised and inspected by the Ministry of Munitions. 
Training was also given in special instructional factories set 
up by the State and directly controlled by the Ministry, 
and in special instructional workshops attached to private 
firms. A lecture campaign was launched with the assistance 
of a certain number of technical experts belonging to the 
Ministry, heads of technical schools, and leading manufacturers, 
in order to convince workers of the absolute necessity of 
training a large number of skilled men as quickly as possible. 
These lectures were very successful, and by the end of 1918, 
when the Armistice was signed, the Ministry of Munitions had 
fitted up about a hundred technical schools, and owned a 
dozen very large instructional factories, which had trained 
more than 50,000 skilled or semi-skilled workers. 

Another problem of industrial education now arose, the 
training of disabled men. The natural course was to use for 
this purpose the vast training organisation set up by the 
Ministry of Munitions. 

The industrial training of disabled men, which had at 
first been entrusted to the Ministry of Pensions, was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Labour by an Order in Council of 
9 May 1919. It was carried out on a new system, known as 
the “Industrial Training Scheme of the Ministry of Labour 
1919”. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHEME (? ) 


Objects 


The purpose of industrial training is to make the disabled 
man capable of carrying on a manual occupation. and of 
becoming a skilled worker in possession of permanent em- 
ployment, fulfilling all the conditions required for admission 
into his appropriate trade union. 


Men entitled to training 


Disabled men are entitled to training if they fulfil the two 
following conditions. 

(1) Their disability must be attributable to, or aggravated 
by, war service, or at least must have been shown to exist 
at the date of their discharge from the forces. 

(2) Their disability must make them unfit to resume their 
former trade, or at least to resume it without diminution of 
earning capacity. 


The fact of unfitness to resume a trade owing to disability 
must be attested by a certificate from the medical experts of 
the Ministry of Pensions. 


(2) From a handbook published by the Ministry of Labour : Conditions 
governing the Industrial Training of Ex-Service Men; H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1920, Cmd. 947. 
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It was estimated that on 1 August 1919 the number of 
disabled men. entitled to industrial training was not less than 
80,000, and might even be as great as 100,000. On the same 
date 11,000 men had been trained and 10,000 were in process 
of being trained. Arrangements had, therefore, to be made 
to provide for the admission to training courses of at least 
50,000 disabled men within a short space of time. 


Administrative Bodies 


The administrative organisation includes :— 

(1) a central authority, the Training Department of the 
Ministry of Labour; 

(2) seventeen district organisations with a Divisional 
Director at the head of each; 

(3) about twenty National Trade Advisory Committees and 
about 350 Local Technical Advisory Committees, which are not 
administrative bodies, but which play an extremely important 
part in the training of disabled men. 

The Training Department is entrusted with the organisation 
of industrial training in all trades and with control throughout 
the United Kingdom. 

Each Divisional Director is responsible for deciding what 
men are eligible for training and for carrying out the practical 
organisation of training courses in his district, as well as for 
supervising their working in collaboration with the Local 
Technical Advisory Committees. 

The National Trade Advisory Committees were set up by 
the Ministry of Labour, to give advice as to the general 
conditions under which training can best be given in those 
trades known as ‘“ Special Trades”. These committees 
determine the methods of training which they consider the best, 
the places in which training centres should be set up, and the 
obligations which in their opinion are incumbent on the 
Government, the employers, and the disabled men. Each 
Committee deals with a single trade and consists generally 
of an equal number of representatives from employers’ and 
workers’ associations. The conclusions reached by the 
Committees are embodied in special reports published by 
the Ministry of Labour and known as Reports upon Openings 
in Industry suitable for Disabled Ea-Service Men \), 


(3) As an example, we summarise very briefly the report of the National 
Trade Advisory Committee for the building trade, which was issued in 
January 1920 ; (Reports wpon Openings in Industry suitable for Disabled 
Ex-Service Men: The Building Trade. No. XIV, January 1920). 

(a) Present situation in the building trade ; numbers of workers in 
the different crafts; possibilities of finding employment for disabled men ; 
owing to the almost complete stoppage of house building operations during 
the war, great activity to be expected in the next few years and employment 
for a considerable number of disabled men ; (b) list of disabilities which 
are compatible with each occupation; (c) special conditions of training 
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There are about twenty National Committees, which have 
drawn up reports of this kind for the following ‘ Special 
Trades”. 


Special Trades 


Tailoring (Retail, Bespoke) 

Furnishing 

Leather Goods. 

Hand-sewn Boot and Shoe Making and Boot and Shoe Repairing 
Gold, Silver, and Allied Trades 

Dental Mechanics 

Tailoring (Wholesale) 

Boot and Shoe Manufacture 

Basket Making 


Note 3—continued. 


in each occupation ; period of training for full course and for each part 
course; various forms which training may take; wages and allowances to 
be received by men undergoing training at each period. Conditions of training 
for bricklayers, for example, are shown in the following table. 


BRICKLAYERS 
Length of training course: 3 years 
Weekly nate 
wages payanse tenance Weekly 
t 
Length of period | Place of training oy os — = ad allowance total 
training single man 
Irst period: 
training with 
maintenance 
6 weeks technical nil 40/- 40/- 
school 
4 » workshop nil 40/- 40/- 
16» » 10/- 30/- 40/- 
13.» » 15/- 25/- 40/- 
13.» » 20/- 20/- 40/- 
26 » » 35/- 5/- 40/- 
2nd period : 
training 
without 
maintenance 
1% years workshop minimum of 40/- nil |minimum of 
at commencement; 40/- at 
the wages to be commence- 
fixed every three ment, plus 
months by agree- pension. 
ment with Local 
technical Advisory 
Committee 


Similar tables lay down the conditions of training for stone-masons, 
plumbers, plasterers, joiners, painters and decorators, etc. ; (d) list of 
places where it would be desirable to set up Local Advisory Committees 
and special training centres for the building industry ; (e) conditions of 
training in Government instructional factories ; these conditions are shown 
by tables for each occupation in the same way as in the case of ne 
in technical schools and private employers’ workshops. 
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Building 

Engineering 

Printing 
Picture-Frame Making 
Brush Making 
Electricity (Power and Light) 
Distributive Trades 
Sign Writing 

Musical Instruments 
Vehicle Building 
Glass 

Cotton 


Clog Making 
Surgical Boot Making 


The Local Technical Advisory Committees (‘) are set up 
by the Minister of Labour, acting on the advice of the National 
Trade Advisory Committee for the trade in question. In 
principle, they are composed of an equal number of 
representatives from employers’ and workers’ organisations 
nominated by their respective local associations. They 
generally include two representatives of the Divisional Director 
of Training and two representatives of the local education 
authorities; the four last-named members are only present in 
a consultative capacity. Each Committee may also co-opt, 
as technical advisers, representatives of certain highly special- 
ised branches of the trade, which are not represented on 
the Committee, when questions concerning these branches 
are being discussed. 

Local Committees have no powers with regard to finance. 
Their functions are : 


(1) to advise the Divisional Director of Training on the 
selection of candidates, having regard to their suitability 
for training in any particular trade on account of the nature 
of their disability, on the suitability of the training offered 
in technical schools and similar institutes or in the workshops 
of private employers, on the wages to be paid to disabled men 
under training, taking local conditions into account, and on 
all questions arising out of the training of disabled men; 


(2) to advise upon any matters referred to them by the 
National Committees to which they are attached. In general, 
the National Committees have delegated the following functions 
to the Local Committees: to determine the number of disabled 
men who may be admitted to training in each trade and in 
each district, having regard to the known capacity of an 
industry to absorb fresh labour; to arbitrate in disputes which 
may arise between employers and disabled men concerning 
the carrying out of training agreements. 


(4) Memorandum to all Local Technical Advisory Committees, issued by 
the Ministry of Labour, August 1919, M.L.T. 26. 
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Main Features of the Scheme 


_ The organisation for the training of disabled men is 
characterised by two features: great decentralisation, and the 
preponderant part played by the National and Local 
Committees. 

The Divisional Directors have very extensive powers in 
their own districts. They are responsible for investigating 
and deciding on the claims of disabled men to receive training. 
This method makes it possible to examine the men on the 
spot, simplifies the system of files and correspondence, and 
results in comparatively rapid decisions. In the United 
States and in France the work was originally much more cen- 
tralised; admission to training could only be granted by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education at Washington 
and by the Office National des Mutilés in Paris; district 
and local authorities acted merely as forwarding agents, and 
the central offices were overwhelmed by the enormous 
number of cases which were referred to them; decisions 
had therefore to be made on documentary evidence. Errors 
and delays occurred, which led to strong protests from the 
disabled men’s associations. A certain amount of decentrali- 
sation was adopted to meet these criticisims and the system 
in both countries is now operating more successpelly. 


The work of the National and Local Committees is a still 
more characteristic and important feature. The general 
conditions of training for each trade are laid down by the 
National Committees, while their local application is controlled 
by Local Committees. These consist of representatives of 
employers and workers in the industry in question, i.e. of men 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the physical qualities 
which the work requires, with the state of the market and the 
labour situation, who can estimate the number of disabled men 
who are likely to obtain permanent employment, and who 
know the most suitable methods of training and the wages 
which can be paid during the training period. The 
collaboration of really qualified men gives the training schemes 
drawn up by the National Committees an undeniable value, 
so that they are important documents, not only from the point 
of view of the training of disabled men, but from that of 
industrial training in general. It is perhaps the first time 
that employers and workers in the principal industries have 
ever analysed their own methods in order to obtain skilled 
workers in the shortest possible time. This investigation 
has resulted in definite conclusions on the best methods 
of training for each industry; these conclusions have been 
applied over a period of several years to tens of thousands 
of disabled men; they have been continually modified as 
experience has proved it necessary, and the result is a definite 
progress, which cannot fail to exercise a considerable influence 
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in developing the training of men disabled in industry and the 
apprenticeship of young persons. 

The system of allowing National and Local Committees 
composed of trade representatives to determine the numbers 
of those to be admitted to each industry, and to draw up the 
regulations governing their training, has not only an 
undeniable technical value, but also considerable social 
importance. Disabled men are drafted into industries which 
are not overcrowded and in which they can be certain of 
permanent employment. An essential and extremely close 
connection is thus established between training and the 
providing of employment. The admission of the disabled 
to trade unions will be facilitated by the fact that they became 
skilled workers in obedience to rules drawn up, or accepted 
by, the unions themselves; and this is calculated to avoid very 
serious disputes in a country where the workers are strongly 
organised. 

It is for these reasons that the Ministry of Labour set up 
this vast organisation of National Trade Advisory Committees 
and Local Technical Advisory Committees and undertook to 
see that agreements were strictly carried out. The training 
of disabled men in the “Special Trades” is as much and more 
the work of the employers and workers than of the 
Government, which in the last resort only intervenes to direct 
the discussions and to provide the practical means of execution, 
plant, maintenance allowances, and so forth. 


Admission Regulaiions 


Claims for admission to training must be made to the 
Divisional Director either directly or through the Local War 
Pensions Committees or the Local Employment Committees. 
The Divisional Director collects the documents relevant to 
the case, and investigates the origin of the disability. If the 
latter is attributable to, or aggravated by, war service, or if 
it can, at any rate, be shown to have existed at the time of the 
man’s discharge from the forces, the claim for training is 
admitted. 

When his claim has been admitted by the Divisional 
Director, the disabled man has to appear before a medical 
expert, who gives a certificate stating: 

(1) The consequences of the disability as regards the 
man’s trade; whether he is capable of carrying on his former 
trade, or of carrying it on without diminution of earning 
capacity. 

(2) The kind of work which is compatible with his disability. 
The doctor does not state definitely for what trade the disabled 
man should be trained, but merely makes recommendations 
of a general character, for example, whether he should do 
indoor work, or whether he is unfit for an occupation which 
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demands severe physical effort; the doctor’s remarks are 
not decisions, but simply suggestions for the guidance both 
of the disabled man and of the authorities responsible for 
his training. 

If training is ‘recognised as useful and possible, one of 
two cases may occur: 

(1) The disabled man may wish to be trained in one of 
the “Special Trades’. His case must then be submitted to the 
Local Technical Advisory Committee for the trade in question, 
whieh makes the final decision. In deciding the question 
the Committee takes into account not only the nature of his 
disability, but also his former trade and the labour situation 
in the industry into which he desires admission. If the 
decision is favourable, the disabled candidate is entered on 
a waiting-list and begins his training as soon as there is a 
vacancy in a training centre or with an employer. 

(2) The disabled man may wish to be trained in a trade 
which is not classed as a ‘‘Special Trade’. His case is then 
decided by the Divisional Director without reference to a 
Committee; his name is at once entered on the waiting-list, 
and he begins his training, as in the previous case, as soon as 
there is a vacancy. 


Training Facilities 


Training may be given in three ways : 
(1) in private employers’ workshops; 

(2) in technical schools; 

(3) in special centres set up by the State for the training 
of disabled men. 

Training in private employers’ workshops is the most 
economical method from the point of view of the State, and 
the one which can be the most rapidly organised. The 
workshops are already in existence, the foremen and the fit 
workmen serve as instructors, the man under training uses 
the same tools and machinery as he will use later, he is con- 
stantly working on the manufacture of useful objects, and he 
comes into direct contact with the exigencies of production 
and the normal conditions of factory life. These are certainly 
valuable advantages; nevertheless, this method of training 
is open to one serious criticism: the disabled man is too often 
regarded as an ordinary apprentice. It is forgotten that, 
owing to his disability, he requires more gradual and systematic 
instruction, and the instructors, whose chief concern is 
production, pay less attention to the technical training of 
the disabled man than to his output. In these circumstances 
it is very difficult for him to become a skilled worker. 

Training in technical schools is especially suitable for 
men who already have a good general education and who wish 
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to become foremen or overseers. Technical schools are generally 
accused of giving training which is too theoretical and takes 
no account of actual factory conditions, thus failing to provide 
complete instruction. 

The special training centres for disabled men, both schools 
and workshops, were set up in order to combine the advantages 
of the technical school and of the ordinary workshop. The 
aim of the instructors in these centres is not to produce goods 
rapidly at commercial prices, but to train the worker. They 
give much more attention to providing methodical instruction 
suitable to the needs of disabled men than to obtaining a large 
output. Disabled men who are working all together are not 
discouraged by seeing themselves continually surpassed by 
their fit companions, as must happen if they are employed 
in the ordinary way among normal workers from the first. 
In spite of its undoubted advantages, however, the special 
training centre is not exempt from criticism. It is often 
found that a scholastic atmosphere prevails, and that the 
theoretical side is too much emphasised; at the end of their 
training the disabled men find it very difficult to adapt 
themselves to working among fit workers, and an additional 
training period in an ordinary workshop is, if not absolutely 
indispensable, at least generally very desirable. 

These three forms of training have been organised not 
only in England, but also in the United States and in France. 
It is interesting to note, however, that each of the three 
countries has given the preference to a different form. In 
the United States the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has decided to make almost exclusive use of already existing 
institutions for technical education and of private employers’ 
workshops ; it has made arrangements with about 1,700 
technical institutions and 8,000 employers(°). In France 
industrial training was at first mainly organised in the ordinary 
institutions for technical education ; subsequently the disabled 
men were sent to special centres established for the purpose. 
At present there are 60 schools controlled by the Office 
National and attended by about 6,000 disabled men. Sinec 
the beginning of 1920, however, at the request of the disabled 
men’s associations, training in private employers’ workshops 
has been organised on a wider basis(*). In England the 
Ministry of Labour, though it makes use of the training facilities 
offered by private employers and technical schools, tries to 
organise the training of disabled men in special centres, and 
especially in Government instructional factories, at any 
rate during the first period of training. The Ministry of 
Labour considers that this policy is dictated by experience 
in the United Kingdom and other countries. 


(5) Fourth Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1920; p. 282. 

(6) Information supplied to the International Labour Office adh the 
Office National des Mutilés, January 1921. 
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Distribution of Disabled Men Among various 
Kinds of Institutions (‘) 
The following table shows the general development of 


industrial training and the distribution of disabled men among 
the various types of training institutions. 


centres institutions enterprises 
Total no. 
of men in 
No. of training 
No. of men % (1) No. of men % (1) 

o( in training ( 


| Special Government Other Private 
| 


| No. of men in % (1) 
‘centres train- in training 


| 
1 Aug. 1918 | | 10 | 
1 Jan. 1920 Sw | 12.5 | 
1 June 18.0 | 10,161 43 
1 Jan. 1921 59 36 | 6,584 27 
1 March ” _ a | 41 | 5,957 24 


(1) Percentage of total number of meu being trained 


The above figures show that the number and importance 
of the Government training centres increased rapidly, while 
the number of men being trained in other institutions 
decreased to an ever greater and greater extent and the number 
in private enterprises remained nearly stationary. This 
increasing tendency to concentrate training in special Govern- 
ment centres is due, first of all, to the application of a deliber- 
ately adopted system, but also to the necessity of restoring 
the technical schools to the education authorities, who needed 
them for the instruction of young persons, and, finally, to the 
fact that the possibility of placing men with private employers 
for training has grown less and less as the general prevalence 
of unemployment has led to the discharge of skilled workers. 
Noreover the Government instructional factories are being more 
and more appreciated on account of their eminently practical 
character ; the preliminary exercises which are usually gone 
through in technical schools are replaced by the manufacture 
of simple but useful objects, carefully chosen to fulfil the pur- 
poses of training. The hours of work are at least 40 per week, 
and the time of arrival and departure of the men under training 
is checked in the same way as in an ordinary factory. The 
articles manufactured are sold at commercial prices, and some 
of the factories are even entrusted with the carrying out of 
relatively important contracts either for the State or for 


‘ 


(7) The figures in this table are extracted from a report sent by the 
British Government to the International Labour Office (August 1920), 
and from the Bortish Labour Gazette of 1920 and 1921, 
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private customers. This system gives the training centres 
an atmosphere of reality, increases the interest which the 
men take in their work, and gives them an excellent prepar- 
ation for becoming skilled workers employed in industry at. 
ordinary rates. 

Training Allowances 


In principle, training consists of two periods : a preliminary 
period lasting from six to eighteen months, during which 
disabled men receive the maximum state allowance, and a 
period of improvement lasting on an average eighteen months, 
during which they receive a progressively increasing wage 
and a proportionately decreasing allowance from the State. 
At the end of this second period the allowance ceases and the 
disabled man receives only his pension and his wages. 

The maintenance allowance during training varies according 
to the number of his dependents. The allowances paid during 


the first period of training are as follows. 
Ex-privates 
Allowance for disabled man per week , 
Allowance for wife. . per week 
Allowance for one child under 16. . . aan .6d. per week 
Allowance for each additional child under 16... per week 
Allowance for a widower or divorced man with one 
child under 16. . Sess Se per week 
Allowance for second child under 16. . ols 7s.6d. per week 
Allowance for each additional child under 16... . 68. per week 
Ex-warrant officiers and non-commissioned officers 
Ex-warrant officers and non-commissioned officers, who are entitled 
to a pension, receive the following allowances in addition to those granted 
to ex-privates :— 
Warrant officers, Class I week 
Warrant officers, Class II, and N.C. 0.’s Class I : week 
N.C. 0.’s, Class II week 
N.C. 0.’s, Class III 8d. week 
N.C. 0.’s, Class IV . . 6d. week 


Men who, for the purpose of training, have to live apart from their 
dependents and hire a separate lodging, receive a special lodging allowance 
of 5s. per week. 

Men who, before their training, supported their dependents and who 
have to live apart from them, receive a dependents’ allowance varying 
from 2s. 6d. to Is. per day. 

Men who live more than two miles from their place of training and men 
suffering from leg disabilities living within that distance, receive an allowance 
for their daily travelling, which may not exceed 10s. 6d. per week for single 
men and 17s. 6d. for married men. 

Men whose training has given satisfactory: results may also receive, 
at the end of their training, a bonus not exceeding 5s. per week. The period 
for which this bonus is payable is the time during which the recipient was 
in receipt of a weekly allowance from the State. The disabled man may 
also receive a grant of not more than £10 for the purchase of tools. 


RESULTS 


The industrial training of disabled men was transferred 
from the Ministry of Pensions to the Ministry of Labour on 
1 May 1919; but the real work of the Training Depart- 
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ment of the latter Ministry did not begin till 1 August 
1919, when the Divisional Directors entered on their func- 
tions. On that date 11,000 men had been trained, and 
10,000 were in process of training. 

The results obtained since 1 August 1919 are shown in the 


following table( *). 


No. of new 
No. of men ; 
No. of men men admitted 
No. of men in sa: completly rar! 
training awaiting | trained since |, 
training 1 Aug. 1919 
1 Aug. 10,000 
1 Jan. 1920 16,500 27,000 
1 May - 23,252 26,604 9,653 
2 June ic 23,388 24,310 10,740 562 
7 July a 24,048 22,445 12,640 500 
1 Aug. “ 24,905 22,013 13,430 600 
1 Sept. a 24,391 20,065 15,613 500 
6 Oct. i 25,049 17,326 17,744 550 
2 Nov. er 24,943 17,262 19,426 
Dee. 25,044 16,264 21,196 
4 Jan. 1921 24,964 16,248 23,292 326 
1 Feb. wi 25,185 16,180 24,990 389 
1 Mar. es 24,822 16,160 27,220 438 
29 Mar. 1“ 24,477 16,428 28,953 205 


At the end of March 1921, the total number of men who 
had been trained either by the Ministry of Pensions or the 
Ministry of Labour was thus nearly 40,000; of these 29,000 
had been trained within a period of twenty months under the 
direction of the Training Department. 

The Select Committee on Pensions (*) and the Commission 
on Re-employment of Ex-Service Men (*°) consider that, on the 
whole, the training of disabled men has been well carried 
out and that the results are satisfactory. The table which 
we have just given shows, however, that the number of disabled 
men in course of training increased rapidly and regularly 
from August 1919 to October 1920, and that it then became 
stabilised in the neighbourhood of 25,000; the number of men 
awaiting training, however, which had risen to 27,000 in 
January 1920 decreased progressively until November 1920, 
and then remained in the neighbourhood of 16,000, with a 
tendency to increase slightly at the end of the first quarter 
of 1921. The rapid increase in the number of men undergoing 
training and the corresponding reduction in the number 
on the waiting list in the first part of 1920 are explained 
by the rapid increase in the number and size of the Government 


(8) The figures in this Table are extracted from the sources mentioned 
in Note (7). 
(9) Report of the Select Committee on Pensions, 9 Aug. 1920. H. M. Sta- 


tionery Office, P. IX, No. 185. 
(10) Committee on Re-employment of Ex-Service Men : Interim Report; 
12 Aug. 1920, p. 5. H. M. Stationery Office, London. 
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training centres, which had room for only about 1,000 men 
on 1 August 1919, but wili be able to accommodate about 
20,000 when their equipment is complete. 

Since the end of October 1920 the development of industrial 
training has suffered a definite check, which is not attribu- 
table to lack of organisation or shortage of equipment, but to 
the general industrial situation. The capacity of industry 
for absorbing labour is decreasing owing to unemployment 
and the attitude of the trade unions. 

At first the collaboration of National and Local Committees, 
consisting of representatives of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations, produced very good results. It is true there 
was a great deal of delay in setting up some of the National 
Committees, and others were very slow in working out their 
training schemes. This further prolonged the period of 
waiting for the disabled men. Some of the Local Committees 
opposed the application of the schemes drawn up by the 
National Committees and refused to modify the trade union 
rules regulating apprenticeship, so as to allow of the admission 
of disabled men. Most of the opposition was, however, local, 
and in the majority of cases it was overcome after negotiations 
undertaken by the Ministry of Labour with the help of 
representatives of the central workers’ organisations. 

Between November and March the situation became much 
more difficult; unemployment became widespread, and even 
fit skilled workers could not always find work. The trade 
‘union representatives on the Local Technical Advisory 
Committees thus became more and more opposed to the further 
admission of disabled men to training. The result was that 
the waiting lists grew longer; they consist of men, sixty per 
cent. of whom wish to enter one of the “Special Trades”’; yet only 
twenty-five per cent. have been admitted by the Local Com- 
mittees. The Committee on Pensions came to the conclusion that, 
though in some cases the opposition of the Local Committees 
is justified by a real shortage of work, in others it would appear 
to be possible to admit more disabled men, particularly in the 
building trade. The Committee also pointed out that the 
distribution of the disabled men among the different districts 
and the different trades was quite irregular. Each National 
Committee and the Local Committees for each trade have to 
decide on the admission of disabled men to their own trade. 
Some have acted in a very liberal spirit, while others have 
been principally anxious to limit the supply of labour, so as 
to maintain present wages and prevent unemployment, and 
have therefore admitted a number smaller than could actually 
have been absorbed. The result of this lack of uniformity 
is that some industries bear an unduly large share of the 
burden, and that the problem of the national training of the 
disabled has not been considered as a whole. The Committee 
on Pensions states that it cannot believe that in a country, in 
which there are fifteen or sixteen millions of workers, it is 
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impossible to find employment for the 75,000 to 100,000 disabled 
men who have been, or are to be, trained. It proposes a 
national conference consisting of representatives of trade . 
unions and of employers’ organisations, which would examine 
the decisions of the various trade committees, distribute the 
disabled men evenly bet ween industries and distriets, and thus 
provide for the solution of the national problem as a whole. 
Meanwhile the National Federation of Discharged and 
Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers, realising that the 
development of training is closely bound up with the 
possibility of finding employment, asks that both questions 
should be solved by the adoption of the principle of compulsory 
employment of disabled men in public services and private 
enterprises, as has been done in Germany and Austria and 
proposed in France (!), 

The national conference proposed by the Select Committee 
on Pensions has not met; no Bill for the compulsory employment 
of disabled men has been brought into Parliament; the causes 
which are at present hindering the training of disabled men 
still exist, and will probably continue to exist as long as the 
present industrial crisis lasts. 


The work of training disabled men in the United Kingdom 
may be said to have attained, as far as circumstances permitted, 
its immediate object, which was the preparation of a 
considerable number of men for industrial work in a 
comparatively short space of time. The attempts which 
have been made and the results obtained are interesting, not. 
only as the solution of a war problem, but also as a contribution 
to the study of the permanent question of the industrial 
training of fit workers. A vast organisation has been set up 
by the Government with the collaboration of the employers 
and workers, who are called upon to present proposals and 
even to make important decisions on questions of training; 
valuable research work has been undertaken; training methods 
have been adopted after experiments on a large scale; a 
considerable body of instructors has been formed; special 
establishments involving large expenditure have been 
constructed. In one year, or two at the most, the training 
of men disabled in the war will be complete, and the problem 
will then arise of utilising the experience which has been 
acquired in the training of disabled men, and the institutions 
which have been established, for the industrial training of 
young persons, of men disabled in industry, and of workers. 
who are obliged for any reason to change their trade. 


(11) Cf. Inter. Lab. Off. Studies and Reports, Series E, No, 2: the Com- 
pulsory Employment of Disabled Men. 
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Agrarian Reform in Hungary 


INTRODUCTION 


HE history of Hungary, as of every other agricultural 
country, has always been closely bound up with the 
history of the ownership of land. All the most 

important events of Hungarian political history (the Tartar 
invasion, the wars of the Turks, etc.) were accompanied by 
changes in agrarian conditions and in the system of land 
tenure. Thus the new Act, No. XXXVI of 7 December 1920, 
which is undoubtedly the most important and far-reaching 
piece of legislation passed by the National Assembly, is the 
final step in a process which began with the liberation of the 
peasants and the adoption of the new constitution in 1848, 
and was abruptly interrupted by the war and by post-war 
Revolutions. 

The history of this Act in many ways recalls the history 
of the abolition of serfdom and the history of the laws 
abolishing the servitudes on landed property ( Grundentlastung). 
This process, whichin Hungary follo wedon the 1848 Revolution, 
was much later in that country than elsewhere in western 
Europe. Similarly, the agrarian reform which is the 
subject of the present article was not undertaken until the 
effects of the war and the Revolution Act made it an 
international necessity. Although the law in question 
seems to be in many ways a radical measure, it takes great 
precautions to safeguard the interests of those o wning large and 
medium-sized properties. The freeing of landed property from 
servitudes under the absolutist régime (1848-1867) was carried 
out entirely under the influence of the Conservative party. This 
resulted in an unsatisfactory system of land distribution. 
The best pieces of land, and especially those situated near the 
villages, were allotted to the landowners. For half a century 
the Government did hardly anything to modify these conditions 
of land tenure, which were the cause of the financial ruin 
of tens of thousands of small farmers. In _ pre-war 
Hungary a third of the land was in the possession of 4,000 
large landowners, holding estates averaging in size 3,158 
cadastral yokes ('); there was an even larger proporticn 


(1) 1 cadastral yoke = 1.422 acres. 
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of land held under entail or mortmain. The small-holders, 
i.e. those owning estates of less than 5 yokes, though they 
numbered about a million and a half persons, yet only owned 
all in all a relatively tiny proportion of the cultivated land, 
namely 5.84%, their average holding being as low as 1.69 
cadastral yokes. 

There were millions more of landless agricultural workers, 
farm servants, and cottagers. The consequence of this was that, 
ever since the ’70s, emigration to America had taken place in a 
continually increasing stream. The emigrants, who in 1900 to 
1914 numbered more than 1.2 millions, were principally 
drawn from those districts where the rigid system ofland tenure 
prevented them from satisfying their desire to own land and 
where the large-scale system of grain culture prevented the 
labouring population from being able to find adequate 
employment throughout the year. Demands for a rise in wages 
were forcibly suppressed, nor was any sufficient legislation 
introduced for the protection of labour. Progressive opinion in 
Hungary had for decades been pointing out the urgent 
necessity of undertaking. a juster distribution and a more 
scientific exploitation of the land. Towards the end of this 
period, the Minister of Agriculture, Daranyi, proposed a few 
measures of agricultural reform. With the exception, however, 
of an Act for the housing of agricultural workers in 1906, 
these measures were rejected as too expensive. 

The losses in man power sustained by the country in 
consequence of the war made it even more urgently necessary 
to provide land for the returned soldiers. Four years of war 
had, moreover, greatly encouraged the spirit of democratic 
independence in the country population, and this population 
was also enormously excited by the example of what had 
happened in Russia. The Lex Buza (National Law X XV) of the 
Government of Count Michael Karolyi popularised the cry 
“10 yokes for every landless man”. This Act proposed to 
indemnify the landowners at the prices current in 1913, and 
limited the amount of land they might hold to a maximum 
of 500 yokes. The results of this agitation have not quite 
ceased to affect the minds of the Hungarian rural proletariat, 
although they now know that, even in pre-war Hungary, 
the available land would have been several million 
yokes short of what was requiredin order to carry out agrarian 
reform on such lines. The Hungarian Bolsheviks, instead 
of increasing the number of smali- holders, vainly tried to 
convert the Hungarian rural population to the idea of immense 
Communistic producers’ associations. It was this plan which 
aroused the most obstinate passive, and sometimes even 
active, resistance to the dictatorship of the proletariat on the 
part of the peasants. The parties representative of the new 
“ Christian’ tendencies won their victories in the National 
Assembly elections, principally by promising radical agrarian 
reform. The representatives of the parties in the National 
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Assembly were never tired of emphasising the fact that this 
was the last opportunity fo rearrying through a better distrib- 
ution of land, while at thesame time paying a just respect to the 
interests of the possessing classes. It was pointed out that 
not only had the number of independent landholders in Russia 
been increased by several millions in the last twenty years, but 
that in other countries of western Europe great sacrifices 
had been made with a view to internal colonisation. It also 
seemed very important to prevent the agrarian policy of . 
neighbour states from affecting the Hungarian rural population. , 
Even after the fall of the dictatorship of the proletariat in i 
August 1919, there were many signs of a tendency to direct iH 
action on the part of the agricultural population and of a desire i 
to take possession of estates or to extort leases by force. All 
these reasons made it most desirable to settle the question of 
land reform. 

As a matter of fact, the conditions of land tenure in the 
present restricted territory of Hungary are no more satisfactory 
than they were in pre-war Hungary. It has been calculated, 
on the basis of the statistics of 1895, that the area of i 
cultivated land still remaining to the country is about il 
9,143,808 cadastral yokes. Ofthis, according to later statistics . 
of landed property. made in 1915, no less than 964,000 
cadastral yokes are occupied by estates of over 10,000 
yokes. The number of agricultural workers in Hungary i 
as at present constituted is calculated at 1,095,863 (*); for i 
a certain time the more energetic of this agricultural 
proletariat will be unable to emigrate, partly on account of 
material difficulties, and partly in consequence of the policy f 
of exclusion which has lately been adopted by America 


and to a large extent also by countries bordering on Hungary 
itself. Hungarian industry, again, is at the moment offering 
fewer chances of employment. Finally, although Hungary has , 
now a much smaller area (*) than before the war, it has to : 


| 


(2) The comparative classification of the agricultural population in 
pre-war Hungary and Hungary as established by the Peace of Trianon 
is as follows. The figures are on the basis of the 1910 census. 


Landholders owning over 100 cadastral yokes 
Landholders owning 10-100 cadastral yokes 
Landholders owning under 10 cntened yokes 23. 
Other independent persons 0 
Members of families of above classes who assist in work 26. 
Agricultural officials 0. 

1 

6 


Farm servants 
Agricultural workers 


(3) The area of pre-war Hungary was 325,000sq. Km.; by the Treaty 
of Trianon this was reduced to 82,000 sq. kilom. The population of pre 
war Hungary was 18,264,533, and is now, taking the provisional estimate 
of the 1921 census, 7,840,832. E 
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find room for men disabled in the war and the relatives of the 
fallen, as well as for an increasing number of fugitives from 
the annexed provinces and returned emigrants from all part 
of the world. These must, as a rule, find employment in 
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agriculture. 
THE ACT OF 7 DECEMBER 1920 


The situation, therefore, was that hundreds of thousands 
of landless persons had to be provided for. Their needs, 
again, had to be reconciled with the general economic interests 
of the country, i.e. with the requirements of the food supply 
and of national finance ; and here an increase in production 
was called for. It must be remembered that the average 
yield of corn per cadastral yoke was 30 quintals in America, 
14 in Germany, 9 in Austria, but only 6 in Hungary. No less 
than 80% of the cultivated area of Hungary was given up to 
the cultivation of maize and grains. This exclusive cultiva- 
tion of cereals exhausts the land ; during the last fourteen 
years the crop yie!ld has only been increased on an 
average by 15%. Hitherto large estates have produced 
2 to 5 more quintals of corn per yoke than small estates. 
This has only in part been attributable to the extremes 
of temperature which prevail in different parts of Hungary; 
in part it has been due to the insufficient capital and 
knowledge at the disposal of the small farmer. Even if 
large-scale farming in Hungary were not in any case called 
for at the present moment in order to provide supplies for 
the urban population, for the army, and for export, there 
would still remain one hard fact in the way of a complete 
satisfaction of the hunger for land, and that is, that there 
is not enough available land to go round. It has been calcu- 
lated that it would require 3,630,000 cadastral yokes even to 
increase the smallest holdings from 5 to 10 yokes, and to give 
3 yokes to every independent male agricultural worker. 
According to the 1895 statistics, in Hungary, as at present 
constituted, only 1,617,757 cadastral yokes are held by large 
landowners in the strict sense, i.e. by those owning more than 
1,000 cadastral yokes ; even estates of 500 to 1,000 yokes, 
which may be reckoned as medium-sized estates, account 
for no more than 864,141 yokes. 

Again, it is argued that large-scale farming is best adapted 
to make good that decrease in production, standing at 30-40%, 
which has been a consequence of the war and the Revolutions, 
owing to the destruction of live stock and machinery. It is not 
at present desirable in the public interest to increase the number 
of small-holdings above all not in the neighbourhood of the 
towns, unless at the same time a surplus of produce could be 
grown on behalf of the urban populations and for export ; 
this could be managed by rearing small stock, by increasing 
the head sf cattle, by market gardening, and by other smallscale 
intensive cultivation. Nevertheless, it became unavoidable 
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to divide up some of the large estates, thore especially those 
which followed non-intensive systems of cultivation, so as 
to induce or enable them to improve their organisation and to 
work on more intensive methods. There was an additional 
advantage in the fact that therely an increased amount of 
more regular and more remunerative employment was provided. 
The upshot is that the new Act does not recognise the right 
of the individual to land. The existing system of land tenure is 
simply to »e modified where the general interest requires it. 
Definite state intervention is proposed only in cases where 
large estates bar whole villages from all chance of development, 
or whereo ther vital social interests compel the community to 
put forth a demand for some part of the large properties. 


The general intention of the Act is to provide land for agri- 
cultural workers at most to the extent of three yokes, and to 
small-holders at most to the extent of fifteen yokes; this is only to 
be done if their ex perience and financial position fit them to culti- 
vate the land properly. Certain departures from this principle 
have been made in the case of persons who deserve special 
consideration, e.g. disabled soldiers and families of men who 
have fallen in the war, even when not previously engaged in 
agriculture; here, up to a maximum of three cadastral yokes 
may be assigned ; further, landless artisans and industrial 
workers may receive up to a maximum of one cadastral yoke, 
and civil servants, persons in receipt of pensions, and former 
regular officers up to a value corresponding to their pension 
on retirement (Section 2). All these persons may also receive 
a site for a house if they do not already own a house or site, 
and cannot obtain one from a member of their family. Finally, 
model farms and medium-sized undertakings may be established 
in the vicinity of small-holdings, in order to help capable small 
landholders, farmers who hold a diploma, and agricultural 
managers. Generally speaking, the principle of the free sale 
of land is maintained, and the State only reserves the right 
to ensure that the proper persons are selected as future owners 
of land. In cases where this cannot be arranged by amicable 
agreement, the State may exercise a right of pre-emption 
within thirty days of the announcement of the proposed 
transfer (Sections 16-26); this was a right which had already 
been in operation under a war-time Order from 1 November 
1917 onwards. In pre-war Hungary about 600,000 properties 
changed hands yearly; it is therefore probable that normal 
Sales will continue to provide a large reserve, on which the 
state can draw, either by amicable agreement or by the exer- 
cise of the right of pre-emption. 

One of the provisions of the Act which constitutes an 
innovation is that establishing a special right of expropriation ; 
this is the right of the State to buy up large estates (Sections 
27-48), where the landowner, being able to exercise control 
over a whole district, has acted contrary to the public interest 
and where neither an amicable arrangement nor the exercise 
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of the pre-emption right pertaining to the State has sufficed 
to satisfy the legitimate requirements of the agricultural 
industry. The Act definitely regulates the classes of persons 
who shall benefit by state expropriation, the size of the estates 
which may be allocated to any group of owners, and, finally, 
the order in which estates shall be expropriated. The first 
estates liable to expropriation are estates, which were acquired 
during the war and amount to about 500,000 yokes of arable 
land ; such new properties are mostly regarded solely in the 
light of an investment by their owners. Then come estates 
of limited liability companies and of persons guilty of criminal . 
acts contrary to the public interest. Then come estates 
subject to entail and mortmain. Only in the last resource 
will the Act be applied to old-established estates, in particular 
to large estates which have remained in the same hands during 
the fifty years ending on 28 July 1914. In fixing the order 
in which estates shall be partitioned, account shall be had 
of the standard of cultivation reached, and care shall also be 
taken that the productive quality of the remaining portion of 
an estate be unaffected. Certain crops and certain branches 
of agriculture shall remain entirely exempt. 


A plot ofland of three yokes at mostis undeniably insufficient 
for the maintenance of a family, even where the owner receives 
in addition a site for his house. The owner would have 
to hire himself out as a labourer in order to supplement 
the income received from a plot of this size. Unless root 
crops only were grown, it would generally be necessary to hire 
draft animals and give labour in exchange. One difficulty 
in the way of an actual purchase of land constituting an 
independent economic unit of any size is the extremely 
high price of land in general, due to the depreciation of the 
currency; on an average this runs to 10,000 crowns per 
cadastral yoke. The rise in prices of the necessary plant 
and stock is a still more serious problem. In January 1921 
the price of a pair of oxen ran from 70,000 to 100,000 crowns, 
a pair of horses cost from 150,000 to 200,000 crowns, a cow 
from 50,000 to 60,000 crowns, a cart 50,000 crowns, a plough 
5,000 crowns, and a roller 4,000 crowns. In addition, allowance 
must be made for sowing and for the expenses of maintaining 
a famil for a year; the smallest cottage of one room and a 
kitchen costs at least 100,000 crowns, even when groups of hou- 
ses have been put up. The Act does not give any facilities for the 
purchase of land or of site on credit. The complicated financial 
arrangements on this head, contained in the original draft 
of the Bill, were abandoned at the wish of the Minister of 
Finance. Exceptions are made only in the case of disabled 
men, of families of the fallen, and of soldiers who have been 
decorated for services in the field. These classes of persons 
will be assisted to purchase land by means of the Land 
Acquisition Fund, which will be drawn from various public 
sources. The cash prices of land are to be fixed by voluntary 
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agreement where possible; where no such agreement can be 
reached, the price will be fixed by a mixed committee on the 
basis of the current market prices. As prices rule at present, 
most people will hesitate to acquire a new holding or enlarge 
their present one. They will prefer to replace or add to 
their live stock and machinery. « Most of those anxious to 
purchase land will probably be returned emigrants from 
America. The average savings of such persons are estimated 
at $2,000. Before the war Hungary used to send numbers 
of small-holders to America. who saved money and returned 
as soon as they could, either in order to pay of debts or 
to buy farms. From 1908 to 1913 the number of Magyar 
emigrants who returned from America was 49,387 (*), 
having on an average spent four to five years in America; 
the number of persons of Magyar birth at present living in 
America may be estimated at about 300,000. As these 
emigrants have been away from home since before 1914, and 
during this period great changes have taken place in their 
family and financial circumstances, a great stream of returning 
emigrants may be expected, provided that the agrarian 
reforms are carried out and that general social conditions 
definitely improve. In order to attract emigration from 
the United States, children of Hungarian-born persons, as 
well as such persons themselves, are allowed to purchase land 
on condition that they present a request for naturalisation. 

Other provisions of the Act, however, promise greater 
practical results than the direct purchase of land. In particular, 
it is permissible to postpone fixing a definite purchase price of 
land for ten years, in order to avoid the risk involved both 
for buyer and seller in the uncertain value of the currency. 
During these ten years rent is paid and, in accordance with 
the practice of recent years, this may be fixed in kind. This 
system makes it possible for the purchaser to use some of his 
capital to buy seed and stock. A person renting land according 
to this provision (Sections 61 to 69) cannot be given notice 
to quit, but he can at any time free himself from the obligation 
to pay annual rent by paying out the remainder of the 
purchase price. A still more important provision from the 
point of view of rapid internal colonisation is that large estates, 
which are liable to partition and are let, may be-allocated 
on lease by the State to persons entitled to benefit by the 
distribution of estates (Sections 49 to 53). Suitable parcels 
of land under entail or mortmain may also be treated in this 
way, if they have not already been leased out. Finally, 
certain large tenants can be compelled to lease out part of 
their holding to third parties in small plots; in such cases 
approved financial institutions of a philanthropie type 
will act as general leaseholders, and will constitute themselves 


(4) According te the estimate of the National Statistical authorities, 
an estimate which, however, is very incomplete. 
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guarantors towards the owner in respect of all obligations 
of the small lessees. 

In all probability the only processes which will at first 
afford any practical relief to the land-hungry masses will be the 
assignment of house sites, the distribution of small rented 
holdings, and (granted that the necessary financial arrangements 
can be made) the assignation of leases. 

Apart from the parcelling out of land by public financial 
institutions the State will control the sale and purchase of 
all land and the drawing up of leases (Sections 54 to 60). 
The Act protects a certain type of estate (the homestead 
type), acquired in virtue of the Act, against unrestricted 
sale, mortgage, or lease (Sections 70 to 77) ; it also provides 
against the division of an estate among the owner’s heirs, 
a practice which has greatly encouraged the one-child family. 


CONCLUSION 


Though the Act makes allowance for the financial and 
economic difficulties of the post-war period, it nevertheless 
attempts to give the rural population, as far as possible, 
immediate and progressive access to the land, while at the 
same time never neglecting the public interest. Its temporary 
provisions should suffice to prevent emigration on a large 
scale; they should thus ensure a sufficient supply of labour 
for large and medium-sized estates, the existence of which is at 
present an absolutely necessity from the point of view of the 
financial and economic interests of the country. At present 
the State is not in a position to provide credit, and still less 
capital, for the purchase and organisation of self-sufficing 
peasant holdings; the help it can give leaves much to be 
desired. In many districts agricultural workers may prefer 
to hold a part lease or to gain a secure living as farm servants, 
rather than to acquire house sites and small leasehold plots. 
If they do take advantage of the opportunities afforded to 
them by this Act, they will certainly look on these oppor- 
tunities only as instalments ; they will refuse to regard them 
as barring their own subsequent rise into the next highest 
class of landowners. 

The new reform leaves the present system of land tenure 
untouched in principle; it even strengthens it by adding to the 
number of medium-sized estates. As already mentioned, 
where required by the demand for a more intensive production, 
existing properties may be enlarged to cover an area exceeding 
15 yokes, and this at the expense of certain large estates, as 
long as these are not hereditary property of long standing. 
Indeed, even medium-sized estates of long standing, sold 
during the war, can be bought back from their present 
possessors by their original owners at a lower price, i.e. one 
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calculated on the elimination of war profits. Finally, large 
freehold estates of long standing which have remained in the 
same hands during the last fifty years cannot be touched 
except in the very last resort and under reservations. From 
the standpoint of agricultural economy the Act is calculated 
to encourage more intensive cultivation and to increase 
Hungary’s exportable surplus of agricultural products and 
live stock. In this way it may be expected to contribute 
to the raising of the national financial resources. 

The execution of the Act is entrusted to a mixed Supreme 
Land Court for the regulation of land tenure (Sections 4 to 15), 
constituted of thirty-nine members. Nineteen of these are 
judges of the Supreme Cougt; the rest are all representatives 
of landed interests, or Government representatives, or members 
of impartial financial bodies; the masses of landless claimants 
are only slightly and indirectly represented by delegates from 
the central chambers of agriculture. By the terms of the Act 
this Supreme Land Court is endowed with very great powers, and 
is, in fact, set up as the controlling authority for the whole 
surface of the soil of Hungary. The reform was welcomed by the 
National Assembly with unanimous approval; the big land- 
owners and local authorities, however, show a tendency to 
obstruct the carrying out even of the initial emergency 
provisions, touching even the more modest part of the reform, 
namely, the assignation of housing sites and of small lease- 
hold plots (°). 

Since the beginning of 1920 the Government has succeeded 
in inducing a large number of landowners and landlords of 
their own free will to lease plots of 1 to 2 yokes, with a view 
to satisfying the most urgent requirements of those in 
need of land. The Harvest Order of 1920 has given the 
Agricultural Sub-Committees of the counties a certain amount of 
authority on the subject. Subsequently, in the autumn, the 
National Assembly was compelled, even before the passing 
of the great Agrarian Reform Act which had already been laid 
before it, to empower the Minister of Agriculture by a short 
Emergency Act (No. X XIX 1920) to take the necessary steps 
for the distribution of housing sites, and also for the urgent 
creation of small leasehold plots, on the basis of the principles 
laid down by the main Act. This resulted in the leasing out of 
at least 50,000 small plots, up to the present mostly as a result 
of amicable arrangement; all parties seem anxious to avoid 
the complicated and expensive legal proceedings established 
by the emergency Act. The Provisional Order of 15 January 
1921, moreover, puts the execution of the state right of pre- 
emption and of the right to be informed of transactions 
concerning the transfer of agricultural property, as well as 
the granting of leases, into the hands of the Agricultural 


(5) Hardly a week passes but that complaints are brought in the 
National Assembly by representatives of the peasant proprietors against 
large landowners and the local authorities as to the carrying out of the 
new Land Act. : 
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Sub-Committees of the county Administration Committees, 
until such time as the Supreme Land Court shall be set up. 
On the proposal of the Commission for the Regulation of 
Land Tenure, which has been in existence since 1917, appeal 
was allowed to the Minister of Agriculture. The Provisional 
Order will automatically go out of operation when the Supreme 
Land Court is constituted. 

When normal conditions are re-established, this long 
awaited agrarian reform may produce important results. 
The actual terms of the Act somewhat diminish the prospects, 
seeing that the claims of the State can only be enforced five 
years after the Act has come into operation. Indeed, landed 
proprietors may already make gpplication to the Supreme 
Land Court, when they are proposing to make necessary 
improvements, for a ruling, stating that their estates shall 
not come under the provisions of the Act. The intention is 
to give agriculture a certain necessary security and to 
encourage land development. Even housing sites, on 
which the purchaser fails to erect a building in the course of 
the next five years, can be claimed back by their original 
owners, in spite of the notorious difficulties which are 
at present obstructing building (Section 86). In any case 
land reform in Hungary on the basis of this Act can hardly 
be energetically taken in hand until after the next five years, 
which are bound to be exceptional, though it is not impos- 


sible that more radical reforms may be instituted even before 
the end of this period (°). 


(6) The Premier of the new Ministry, Count Stephen Bethlen, stated 
in the National Assembly on 18 April 1921 (Pester Lloyd, 19 April 1921): — 

“Land policy, again, is important, because agriculture is the principal 
national industry. In strengthening the farmer’s position we shall 
strengthen the position of the whole country. Our agrarian reform is 
the first step in this direction. We propose to carry out this reform with 
all the forces at our disposal, and we shall overcome all hindrances; 
the solving of this problem will establish national harmony. If you 
interfere with private property, you must do so in such a way that it will 
not be necessary to repeat the process. We hope to link up land reform 
with the levy on capital ; and with the help of this levy to obtain enough 
land to ensure the execution of our agrarian reform. ” 

Touching on the subject of local government reform, the Premier 
stated that one of the reasons for urging that reform was the fact that the 
present local government system was said to be ‘‘a hindrance in carrying out 
agrarian reform.” He added : “ It is true that the Government has at 
its command the power by which it can ensure the execution of the Act. 
The Government will carry out its agrarian reform with all energy and 
will see that it is executed, no matter what the consequences may be.’ The 
Premier then quoted as another reason for the reform “the constitutions of 
the councils of the counties, of the towns, and the communes, which do 
not correspond with present day democratic ideas.” (The councils of 
the municipalities are the bodies which elect the local government officials 
for definite periods). 
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Trade Union Conditions in Hungary. Documents presented by the 
Mission of Enquiry of the Tetondiioadl Labour Ofjice (August to September 
1920). 189 pp. Geneva. 3s. 


This is a collection of documents procured by the Mission of Enquiry 
which was sent by the International Labour Office, at the request of the 
Hungarian Government, to investigate trade union conditions in Hungary. 
Part I gives the data of the enquiry, namely, information on trade union 
organisations, documents as to current legislation and its application, and 
further documents illustrating ‘“‘the atmosphere with which the Hungarian 
workers’ organisations are surrounded’. Part II contains the texts 
of communications and statements specially supplied to the Mission. 
These texts were supplied by various authorities, Government, employers, 
and workers. A large number of documents have been collected and are 
presented with the strictest impartiality. 


Labour and Production in the Ruhr Coal Field from 1919 to 1920. 109 pp. 
Geneva, 1921. 2s.6d. 


This report calls attention to the steady increase in the production 
of coal in the Ruhr basin during 1919; the causes of this are stated as an 
increase in the number of workers and the lengthened working hours agreed 
to by the miners in return for a more plentiful supply of food. The report 
then describes the reorganisation of the Ruhr industries during November 
1918 into great combines, covering every branch and all stages of the mining 
and metallurgical industries. The demands of various workers’ organisa- 
tions touching the cost of living and socialisation of mines are also noted. 


A Demand for Workers’ Control in Industry in France. Studies and 
Reports, Series B, No. 8. 31 March 1921. 23 pp.10d. 


As a result of the demand addressed by the French Federation of 
Metal Workers to the employers’ Association of Metallurgical and Mining 
Industries for the establishment of trade union control of industry, corres- 
pondence was exchanged between the two organisations, which indicates. 
clearly the workers’ point of view and the present tendencies among French 
employers. This study contains translations of the letters exchanged on 
the subject, together with the circular issued by the National Federal 
Committee of the Federation of Metal Workers and the draft Bill proposed 
by the Federation. 


The Reform of the Supreme Council of Labour in Italy: towards a Technical 
Parliament of Labour. Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 9. 14 April 1921. 
38 pp. 10d. 


This study traces the antecedents of the proposal at present under 
consideration for the reorganisation on a new basis of the Supreme Council 
of Labour. The successive stages are the constitution of the Council by 
the Act of 1902; the first criticisms and demands for reform; the reform 
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scheme of 1910; the action of the trade unions and of Parliament since the 
war; the results of the investigation undertaken by Mr. Nitti in 1919; the 
Abbiate scheme; and the Labriola report and scheme. At the end of the 
study we have a sketch of the attitude of the organisations and of the chief 
criticisms made against the Government proposal. 


The Compulsory Employment of Disabled Men. Studies and Reports, 
Series E, No. 2. 25 April 1921. 34 pp. 10d. 


After dealing with the general considerations involved in the employ- 
ment of disabled men, this study gives an account of the Brussels Conference 
of September 1920, including the proposals of the Italian delegation and the 
recommendations adopted by the Conference. Then follow in turn outlines 
of the main provisions of the British National Scheme, the German and 
Austrian Acts, and the French proposals for the employment of disabled 
ex-Service men. 


The Regulation of Labour in Agriculture in France. Studies and Reports, 
Series K, No. 6. 23 April 1921. 21 pp. 10d. 


A previous publication of the International Labour Office (') gave the 
text of a Bill for the application of the 8-hour day to agriculture, introduced 
into the french Chamber of Deputies by the Socialist group, together with 
the report of Mr. Mercier proposing the rejection of the Bill. The Inter- 
national Labour Office has decided to supplement these two documents by 
reproducing the minutes of the Commission set up at the Ministry of 
Agriculture by the Order of 10 June 1919, as the discussions on this Commis- 
sion served as a basis for the Socialist Bill. 


BELGIQUE 


MINISTERE DE L'INDUSTRIE. DU TRAVAIL ET DU RAVITAILLEMENT : 
ADMINISTRATION DES MINES ET INSPECTION DU TRAVAIL. La situation des 
industries belges en décembre 1920. (MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, LABOUR, AND 
Foop: DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND LABOUR INSPECTION. The State of 
Belgian Industries in December 1920.) 77 pp. Brussels, Weissenbruch, 1921. 


This volume contains the results of a statistical investigation undertaken 
in December 1920 by the Department of Mines and Labour Inspection, 
and analysed by its Statistical Section. Although -‘the investigation did 
not meet with the reception from all manufacturers for which the Department. 
had hoped’’, it has produced interesting statistics on the increase in employ - 
ment in December 1920, the percentage of increase in each class of industry, 
the percentage of total production in December 1920 as compared with 
that in 1913, the classification of work and factories in 1920 and, 1913 
according to their relative importance, and on the principal factors 
obstructing increased employment in December 1920. 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES : INSPECTION DE L'INDUSTRIE. 
La lithographie, la gravure et leur industries connexes. (MINISTRY FOR ECONO- 
MIC AFFAIRS: INDUSTRIAL INSPECTION DEPARTMENT. Lithography, Engraving, 
a oa Industries). 292 pp. Brussels, J. Lebégue & C°., and A. 

ewit, 0. 


_ This very informative work forms one of a series of industrial monographs 
issued since 1903 by the Industrial Inspection Department. It begins with 


(1) Studies and Reports, Series K, No.5! The Eight-Hour Day in Agriculture before the 
French Chamber of Deputies. . 
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an historical sketch, and includes a series of articles on the lithographic 
industry, which handle general principles, raw materials, plant, technical 
processes, and allied subjects. The book ends with a list of lithographic firms 


specialising in different processes. 


CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR. Report of the Department of Labour for the 
Fiscal Year ending 31 March 1920. 170 pp. Ottawa, 1921. 


This report opens with a discussion of the activities of the One Big Union; 
and also includes notes on the constitution and work of the Royal Commission 
on Industrial Relations, the National Industrial Conference, and the first. 
International Labour Conference at Washington. The thirteenth annual 
report of proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 1907, 
a report of the work of the Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour. 
the second annual report of the Director of Coal Operations, the record 4: 
strikes during the year, the report of the Employment Service, and the 
report of the first years’ proceedings under the Technical Education Act 
may be noted as other items of interest. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Eighth Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor 
for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1920. 269 pp. Washington, Govern- 


ment Printing Office. 


The principal features of this report are a sketch of the creation, history, 
and functions of the Department of Labor; the reports for 1920 of the 
different Divisions and Reames: accounts of the International Labour 
Conference at Washington and the National Industrial Conference; the 
report of the President’s Industrial Conference; and recommendations to 
the present and future Congresses. 

The report points out that “ through its Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
Department has kept the intelligence of the country in touch with the 
nation’s industrial life. Through its Bureau of Immigration it has carried 
the growing burden of administering accumulations of laws affecting 
immigrants. Through its Children’s Bureau it has made almost unhoped- 
for advances in the conservation of child life and the protection of little 
children from the ravages of industrial demands. Through its Bureau of 
Naturalization, now fully engaged in qualifying worthy applicants for 
citizenship as well as weeding out the unworthy, it is strengthening the 
industrial morale of the wage-earners of the country and thereby the 
American policy of honest pay for honest work and equal opportunity for 
all. Through its Women’s Bureau it is conserving the interests of wage- 
earning women on a parity with wage-earning men. Through its Division 
of Negro Economics it has sought to minimize the deplorable consequences 
of racial disturbances in the industrial field. Through its Employment 
Service it has given to employment a nation-wide fluidity, which, though 
far from complete, owing to the crippled financial condition of the service, 
is nevertheless far advanced. Through its Conciliation Service—an 
agency which has but seldom failed to produce industrial peace whenever 
both sides to an industrial dispute have made it their intermediary— 
it has promoted non-coercive adjustments of disputes between employers 
and wage earners’. 

Among the recommendations submitted to Congress for legislative 
action are some of general interest, such as the organisation of a system 
of employment exchanges, legislation relative to adjustment of seasonal 
to non-seasonal industries, training of wage-earners, the protection of the 
children of wage-earners, statutory perpetuation in the Department of 
Labor of the Division of Negro Economies, proposals relating to problems 
of naturalisation, immigration, and the residence of foreigners in the United 


States. 
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URUGUAY 


MINISTERIO DE INDUSTRIAS: OFFICINA NACIONAL DEL fRABAJO. La 
contribucion de los gobiernos departementales a la solucion de iss problemas 
obreros. Organizacion del mercado del trabajo (MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY: 
NATIONAL LABOUR DEPARTMENT. Contribution of Government Departments 
to the Solution of Labour Problems: the Organisation of the Labour Market). 
31 pp. Montevideo, January 1921. 


This is a Memorandum of the Legislative Section of the National Labour 
Department on the Draft Conventions and Recommendations on unemploy- 
ment adopted at the International Labour Conference at Washington. 
The Memorandum points out that the most effective means of epee as | 
international obligations and putting a stop to unemployment is to be foun 

in joint action by the Government and the municipalities. The national 
administration should centralise and distribute information regarding the 
labour market; with the co-operation of the municipalities an extensive 
system of municipal exchanges could be established; this organisation 
would facilitate the solution of the problem of labour supply. After a 
summary of foreign experiments, a description of the organisation of 
employment exchanges, and an examination of the principles which should 
govern their establishment, the Memorandum sketches a scheme for the 
organisation of the labour market in Uruguay. An appendix gives the text 
of a Bill for establishing labour exchanges in Uruguay, prepared by the 
Legislative Section. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ASOCIACION DEL TRABAJO; OFFICINA DE PUBLICACIONES. Consejos 
industriales mixtos. (INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION ; PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT. 
Mized Industrial Councils). 58 pp. Buenos Ayres. 1921. 


The object of this pamphlet is to give precise information to business 
men and manufacturers as to new organisations set up in various countries 
of the world, with a view to introducing more harmony into the operations 
of capital and labour. The first part of the pamphlet consists of a detailed 
Memorandum by the National Labour Department on works councils of the 
Whitley type, dealing first with the origin and work of these councils and 
then with the possibility of setting up similar institutions in the Argentine. 
This is followed by the reply of the workers’ federation and the circular 
addressed by this federation to its affiliated organisations. This circular 
states that the present state of industry and of the trade union movement 
in the Argentine makes the establishment of works councils of the English 
type impossible; nevertheless, other steps must be taken to bring about 
co-operation of worker and employer. An appendix gives the results of 
some previous experiments in mixed works councils made by employers. 


BERNHARD, Dr. Ernst. Die gesetzliche Regelung der Arbeitslosenversicherung 
im Ausland (Unemployment Insurance Legislation Abroad). Beilage zum 
Reichsarbeitsblatt No. II, Jahrgang I (Neue Folge). 24 pp, Berlin. Verlag 
des Reichsarbeitsblattes, 1921. 2 marks. 


This publication, issued under the auspices of the German Ministry of 
Labour, consists largely of a systematic analysis of the steps taken in various 
countries to deal with oe of unemployment insurance. All the 
main facts for the period from 1916 to 1920 are discussed; temporary 
legislation is discussed in an appendix. 
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Busson H., Fevre J., Hauser H. La France d@aujourd hui et ses colonies 
(Contemporary France and her Colonies). 692 pp., Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920. 
14 frances. 

This is a general description of present-day conditions in France, stressing 
characteristic economic features of the different natural divisions of the 
country. An interesting chapteris that on ethnography,dealing with emigration, 
immigration, the rural exodus to the towns. the present conditions and future 
prospects of French agriculture and industry. The authors draw the 
conclusion that the peasants should “give up their individualism and organise 
themselves in trade unions, producers’ and consumers’ co-operative societies, 
mutual aid societies, etc.’’, but that, on the other hand, ‘association is as 
necessary for industrial as for agricultural interests’. 


CATLLARD. C. Chambres de métiers et conseils de métiers. (Trade Chambers 
and Trade Oouncils), 324 pp., Paris, Librairie de lenseignement technique, 
1920. 


We have here an exhaustive study of the problem of the organisation 
of trade chambers in France and of the necessary functions which they 
have to perform in connection with apprenticeship and vocational education. 
The author, who is Inspector-General of technical education, handles in 
turn, with remarkable skill and accuracy, the present position of trade 
chambers in France and particularly in Alsace-Lorraine; provisions affecting 
them in the Astier Act and in the various Bills on apprenticeship, 
premiums, and trade chambers; and various suggestions included 
in the proposals for the future work of the chambers. The author discusses 
his complex subject in great detail and adds his own text of a draft Bill on 
trade chambers; if not final, this text at least puts before the parties con- 
cerned the elements for discussion. The book also contains a series of 
appendices, quoting, together with other matter, the texts of the Bills on 
the trade chambers. 


CENTRALE: DES METALLURGISTES DE BELGIQUE. Rapports présentés au 
Congrés national des 11 et 12 juin 1921 (BELGIAN FEDERATION OF METAL 
WorKERS. Reports presented to the National Congress on 11 and 12 June 
1921). 287 pp. Brussels, Imprimerie populaire, 1921. 


This report describes the work of the Belgian Metal Workers’ Federation 
in 1920. It includes the texts of the various manifestoes issued by the 
National Committee, and discusses the international relations of the Feder- 
ation and the negotiations it has been conducting with various associations. 
There is a financial and an administrative report, a series of statistical 
tables to illustrate the present position of the Federation, and reprints of 
the reports sent in by district and provincial branches. 


Cotuis, Edgar L., M.D.,, M.R.C.P., and others. The Industrial Clinic: 
a Handbook dealing with Health in Work. 239 pp. London, John Bale 
Sons and Danielsson, 1920. 10s. 6d. ' 


This handbook is a compact summary of present-day knowledge of the 
infant science of the application of health principles to employment 
conditions. Its purpose is to give factory medical officers and welfare 
workers an account of what there is to do and how it may be done. There 
are chapters by experts on the Medical Examination of the Worker, 
Choosing the Worker, Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue, Hygiene of Working 
Conditions, Hygierie of the Individual, Food Values in relation to Occupa- 
tion, Food at the Works, the Ambulance Room, and Industrial Employ- 
ment of Women. Much of the material is taken from Government publi- 
cations issued during the last ten or eleven years; the contribution made 
by these publications to the whole science of industrial medicine is hardly 
yet generally recognised, and this book performs a useful task in making 
available a great deal of valuable information, which is not easily accessible 
in its original form. 
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DEUTSCHOESTERREICHISCHE GEWERKSCHAFTSKOMMISSION: Denkschri/t 
an den Internationalen Gewerkschajtskongress, abgehalten im November 1920 
in London, enthaltend eine Darstellung der wirtschaftlichen Verhdltnisse von 
Deutschésterreich unter besonderer Beriicksichtiqgung der Lage der Arheiterklasse 
dieses Staates (TRADE UNION COMMITTEE OF GERMAN AUSTRIA: Memorandum 
-to the International Trade Union Congress held in London in November 1920, 
including a Description of the economic Condition of German Austria), with 
none Reference to the Position of the working Classes of that Country. 20 pp. 

ienna, Vorwiirts, 1920. 


This Memorandum, which was drawn up by the Trade Union Committee 
of German Austria, representing more than 750,000 organised manual and 
non-manual workers, is a study of present conditions in that country, 
especially of industrial conditions, unemployment, public health, the problem 
of coal and raw materials, and the state of commerce and transport. The 
Memorandum concludes by suggesting solutions of these problems. 


Fyre, Cleveland. The Agricultural Act 1920 in brief: a Synopsis 
prepared by the Parliamentary Secretary to the National Farmers’ Union and 
approved by the Union’s Legal Adviser, Mr. Alfred Ellis, J.P. 24 pp. 
London, the National Farmers’ Union, 1921. 2d. 


HamBrecut, George P. The Responsibility for Industrial Accident 
Prevention; the Wisconsin Safety Review, January 1921. Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


In this article, the chairman of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
deals with thesuggestion that the Commission should comply with employers’ 
requests for certificates, stating that their plants conform to all the safety 
requirements laid down by the Commission. The Wisconsin Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provides for 15° increased compensation where the 
injury is caused by failure on the part of employers to comply with the safety 
regulations laid down by the Industrial Commission, and it is as a safeguard 
against this provision that such certificates are sought. The conclusion 
reached is that the Commission, by freely supplying copies of the safety 
code, by advice, and by drawing attention to specific infractions of the 
code, must do its utmost to help the employer to observe the law, but must 
decline to issue certificates shouldering what is essentially the employer's 
responsibility. 


LeGer, Augustin. La Régression des salaires (The Reduction of Wages). 
43 pp., Paris. Société d'études et d’informations économiques and Marcel 
Riviere, 1921. 


Attempts have been made, by cutting wages, to reduce the costs of 
produetion, in order to remedy the crisis of under-consumption from which 
industry is at present suffering. The author studies this tendency in the 
countries in which 1t has successively appeared, Japan, the United States, 
Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. He emphasises the great 
complexity of the problem as it has appeared in these countries, and also 
analyses causes; in spite of their apparent multiplicity, they all derive in 
reality from the economic chaos left by the war. He infers that a universal 
cause will have universal effects; the economic crisis is world-wide, therefore 
the reduction of wages will also be world-wide. 


Pau, Eden and Cedar. Communism. Labour Booklets No. 3. 20 pp. 
London, Labour Publishing Co, 1921. 6d. 
A short account of the history, methods, and aim of Communism, by the 
authors of Creative Revolution. 
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Potuticki, Michel. Constitution de la per de Pologne du 17 
mars. 1921 (Constitution of 17 March 1921 of t Polish Republic). 
81 pp. Warsaw, Société de publications internationales; Paris, éditions 
Bossard, 1921. 


This is a French translation of the text of the new Polish constitution. 
Texts of the minority amendments are also given and include the proposals 
of the National Labour Party on the institution and functions of a chamber 
of labour for ‘‘the representation and defence of the needs of all citizens 
whose livelihood is dependent on wage-earning labour”. The pamphlet also _ 
includes the Socialist Party proposals on the legal protection of labour, 
factory laws, strikes, insurance , the relations between capital and labour, 
and the establishment, functions, and activities of a chamber of labour. 


Max. Zum Kommunalisierungsgesetzentwurf. Erléuternde 
und kritische Bemerkungen. Veroffentlichungen der sichsichen Landesstelle 
fiir Gemenwirtschaft. (The Bill for the Municipalisation of Industry: critical 
and explanatory Commentary. Publication of the State Department for Public 
Ownership, Saxony). Pamphlet XI, 29 pp., Dresden, von Zahn & Jaensch, 
1921. 3 marks. 


This study on the municipalisation of industry is the most recent of the 
publications of the State Department for Public Ownership in Saxony; 
it is one of a series of pamphlets, which have appeared at irre r intervals 
since 1919. These publications are intended as an aid to the discussion and 
solution of all the social and industrial problems of the present day, such as 
socialisation, municipalisation, the organisation of the economic system, 
and nationalisation of production. The hope is thus to create a body 
of public opinion in favour of such autonomous organisations as co-operative 
societies and mixed industrial associations. These pamphlets discuss 
the position in Germany, and also various developments abroad. The 
first of the series includes a translation of the Report of the British Coal 
Commission of 20 June 1919, a document of outstanding importance for 
the discussion of nationalisation of mines in Great Britain. No. 1X translates 
the British Whitley Reports, dealing with the problem of joint industrial 
councils, works councils, and co-operation. Other numbers deal with the 
reform of labour conditions (No. II), dispensaries and community control 
(No.V), socialisation in the building trade (No.VI), socialisation of the water 
supply in Saxony (No. VII), industrial hygiene as the basis of the reform 
of labour conditions (No. VIII), and the development of community control 
over the economic system in Saxony (No. V). 


ScHWEIZER VERBAND “VOLKSDIENST”. Lrster Jahresbericht fiir das 
Jahr 1920 (SoctaL SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF SWITZERLAND: First Annual 
Report for 1920). 34 pp. Kilehberg, 1921. 


This institution, which now issues its first annual report, grew out of the 
Soldatenwohl (Soldiers’ Welfare) society, founded during the war, and is 
carrying on the work and endeavouring to spread the influence of that 
society. Its activities include the running of temperance canteens, people’s 
kitchens, workers’ lodging-houses, and welfare institutions. The Social 
Economics Section, which was established on 1 July 1920, proposes to conduct 
systematic enquiry into means for removing class inequalities and furthering 
social unity; it undertakes to make an objective study of working class 
conditions and draw up proposals for improving them; it has so far devoted 
its principal attention to sickness and old age insurance problems. Public 
lectures have also been organised by the society. 


Szerwy, Victor. La coopération et la vie chére (Co-operation and Cost 
of Living). 20 pp., Brussels, Office coopératif belge, 1921. 1 franc. 


The author is the headof the Belgian Co-operative Bureau; the gives 
the history of the Belgian co-operative movement by quoting tables of . 
figures. He describes, with concrete examples, the important réle played 
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by the co-operative society in preventing prices from rising, in selling below 
the level of commercial prices, and in as the practice of any deception 
as to weight or quality of goods; by selling for cash only it saves the consumer 
from the open sore of credit; it also tries to raise its members to a higher 
moral and intellectual level. The co-operative society is an institution 
existing in the interests of the community, to the exclusion of all private 


interests. 


Sotano, Jeéhn E. Labour -as an International Problem. A Series of 
Essays, comprising a short hi of the International Labour Organisation 
and a Review of General Industrial Problems. Lx+345 pp. London, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1920. 


This book was written with the object of explaining the constitution, 
functions, procedure, and policy of the International Labour Office. The 
authors of the different chapters are almost all closely associated with the 
International Labour Organisation. Mr. G. N. Barnes and Dr. Shotwell 
deal with the constitution, functions, and procedure of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation of the Peace Conference. Mr. Appleton 
contributes a chapter on the policy of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions with regard to the International Labour Organisation. The 
situation in Japan and Belgium is dealt with by Mr. Oka and Mr. Vandervelde 
respectively. Mr. Arthur Fontaine traces the various movements which 
arose for the equalisation of labour conditions in the different countries. 
The industrial reforms on the agenda of the Washington Conference, now 
the subject of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by that 
Conference, are described by Miss Sanger. One chapter, by Mr. H. B. 
Butler, is devoted to the Washington Conference and the prospects of the 
movement set on foot by that Conference. In the concluding chapter, Mr. 
Albert Thomas writes of the task before the International Labour Office, 
and explains the reasons for the confidence felt both by workers and 
employers in the beneficent influence of the new organisation. A number 
of appendices are given at the end of the book. 


The Building Guild: its Principles, Object, and Structure. 24 pp., 
Manchester Co-operative Agency, 1921. 6d. 


The history of the Manchester Building Guild is briefly told in this 
pamphlet, from its origin in January 1920 to the National Conference of 
October 1920. An account is given of the constitution of the Guild, of the 
functions of local guild committees and their relations to the Central 
Guild, of the action of the Co-operative Wholesale Society in support of the 
Guild, and of the underlying principles on which the promoters of the 

‘guild movement base their claim to provide an alternative to the existing 
capitalistic system. The negotiations with the Ministry of Health, leading 
up to the signing of the Model Contract on 6 August 1920, are described, 
and particulars of the Contract are given. 


Union INTERPARLEMENTAIRE. L’ Union interparlementaire, son cuvre 
et son organisation (The Interparliamentary Union: its Work and Organisation). 
24 pp., Geneva, Bureau interparlementaire, 1921. 


This pamphlet sketches the institution, development, and work of the 
Interparliamentary Union. One chapter deals with the relations between 
the Union and the League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
“For the resolufions of the Assembly to take their full effect, the states 
must ratify them, or take the necessary legislative and other steps to put 
them in force. In this work the Interparliamentary Union can be of 
the Fong 2+ value, working through its constituent groups. The same applies 
to the International Labour Office attached to the League. This new 
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institution can be considerably assisted by the Union and its groups, by the 
latter undertaking to press for the carrying out of the Recommendations and 
the ratification of the Draft Conventions passed by the Annual Conferences 
organised by the Office’. 


WIeEsENER, G. Midlertidig lov om Arbeiderutvalg i industrielle bedrifter 
m. v. (Provisional Act on the Establishment of Works Councils in Industrial 
Undertakings). 31 pp. Christiania, Steenske Forlag, 1921. 


The author is Departmental Head in the Norwegian Department for 
Social Affairs. He summarises the development of the Works Councils Act, 
which became law in Norway on 23 July 1920. The provisional nature of 
the Act is a proof of the difficulties encountered during the consideration 
of the Bill in Committee. Three points in particular prevented the adoption 
of a permanent legislative measure, namely the questions of wages, discharge, 
and the workers’ share in the management of factories. Under the Act, the 
employer retains the entire management of his works, but in certain clearly- 
defined cases he may not come to a decision without consulting the works 
council. The second part of the book gives the actual text of the Act, with 
a commentary on each section. 


Woop, Sir Kingsley, M P. The Law and Practice with regard to Housing 
in England and Wales. 769 pp. London, Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1921. 


Sir Kingsley Wood, who was Parliamentary Private Secretary to Dr. 
Addison when Minister of Health, gives in this volume a summary of the 
complicated legislation at present in force regarding working-class housing 
in Great Britain. After an explanation of the powers of local authorities. 
county councils, and philanthropic societies, in connection with the 
building of working class hovses, the improvement of insanitary 
areas, and town-planning, he gives the full text of the chief Acts on the 
subject, from the Housing of the Working Classes Act 1890 down to the two 
important measures passed in 1919. The book is strictly objective in 
character, and entirely refrains from comment but is one of the most 
recent and complete résumés of British law on housing. 


ZIMAND, Savel. The Open Shop Drive. 61 pp. New York, Bureau of 
Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Avenue, 1921. 50 cents. 


This book is the most complete statement so far issued of the present 
development of the ‘‘open shop’ movement in the United States, a movement 
which is acknowledged by all sides to be the most significant factor in 
American industrial relations. The book is made up almost entirely of 
quotations from statements, resolutions, letters, etc., coming from employers’ 
associations, individual employers, or their agents, and of ‘moral judgments” 
delivered by men and organisations of independent standing, the whole 
selected to demonstrate the accuracy of the labour point of view as to the 
objects and methods of the employers. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


The International Labour Office now issues the following publications : — 
Regular Periodical Publications 


1. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. 


The International Labour Review is a_ scientific, popular publication 
containing articles, statistics and information relating to labour and industry, of 
interest and value to employers, workers, and Governments. It contains, in addi- 
tions to articles for which the International Labour Office is responsible, contri- 
butions by well-known economists, employers, and trade union leaders of their 
views on the questions of the day. The Review appears in English and French. In 
— with the Peace Treaty, it may also be published in other languages 
ater. 


dl. THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


The Bulletin is the weekly official journal of the Office, and its purpose is to 
supply information with regard to the activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. It contains the texts of official documents, reports of meetings of the 
Governing Body and the various International Commissions (on unemployment, emi- 
gration, etc.), as well as general information with regard to the progress of the work 
of the Office. It also contains particulars with regard to the action taken by the 
different nations, Members of the Organization,. to give effect to the decisions of 
the Annual Conference. The Bulletin has appeared regularly in English and in 
French since September 8th, and in German since October 20th, 1920. 


Ill, THE DAILY INTELLIGENCE. . 


The Daily Intelligence, containing brief notes on important current events 
relating to labour and industry, has appeared in roneod form in French since 
September 1st, 1920. The Daily Intelligence is now printed both in French an 
English, since November 15th. 


Irregular Periodical Publications 


IV. STUDIES AND REPORTS. 


The Studies and Reports appear at frequeut intervals, and contain short reports 
and articles on subjects of immediate importance in the field of labour and industry. 
‘The collection falls into twelve series: 

(a) Industrial relations (the activities of trade unions and employers’ associations, 
-and political activity in its relation to questions of labour): (b) Economic conditions; 
(c) Employment Pw | unemployment; (d) Conditions of labour); (e/ Workmens’ com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, and social insurance; (f) Industrial hygiene, accidents and 
safety ; @ Welfare of workers; (h)Co-operation; (i) Protection of women and child- 
ren; (i) Education; (k) Agriculture; (l) Maritime affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


The Bibliographical Series will include: /a) General roe ge ae ce lists of publi- 
cations, both official and non-official, which are printed weekly or as often as 
desirable and possible; (b) Special annotated bibliographies relating to particular 
subjetcs, such as the minimum wage, the 8-hour day, vocational education, 
employees’ participation in industrial management, industrial hygiene, etce., will 
appear from time to time as occasion demands. 


VI. LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 

This Series contains reprints and translations of the texts of laws, decrees, 
orders, and regulations affecting labour issued in the different countries of the world. 
The series. which is published in English, French, and German, constitutes a con- 
pagar = : new form of the series published by the old International Labour 
Office at Basle. 


VII. REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

These Reports comprise; (a) Reports prepered by the International Labour Office 
for the Annual Conference; (b) Verbatim Reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference ; (c: The official text of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adpoted 
by the Conference. 
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Non-Periodical Publications 
VIII. SPECIAL REPORTS. 
The results of important special investigations or researches carried out by the 
International Labour Office and similar studies made outside the Office, if deemed 
of sufficient value, will be published as Special Reports. 


IX OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Under this heading are included all ae which do not fall into any of 
the categories mentioned above. Such publications comprise, for example, the Con- 
stitutiou and Rules of the International Labour Organization, as well as the series 
devoted to explaining the functions and activities of the Organization and the Inter-. 
national Labour Office. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Inclusive Subscription. . 

It has been decided to establish an inclnsive amy genes for the publications 
of the Office as a whole. This subscription wiil cover all publications of whaterer 
kind appearing during the period for which the subscription is valid. 


Individual Subscription. 

Subscriptions will be received for any one or more of the various series of period- 
ical publications, regular or irrregular, mentioned above. Individual subscriptions 
do not cover non-periodical publications. All publications may be bought separately. 


Unless otherwise requested subscriptions will date from the first of the month 
current at the time of receipt. 


Rate of Subscription 


The Office has encountered certain difficulties in fixing the rate of subscription 
for its publications. It is clearly impossible to fix the price for each country at 
current rates of exchange with, say, the Swiss franc. Such a system would make 
the rate of subscription prohibitive in countries in which the currency has greatly 
depreciated. Furthermore, as the rates of exchange continually fluctuate, the prices 
would vary from ~ to day and from year to year. On the other hand the Office 
did not consider it advisable to fix the rates of subscription in the currencies of the 
different countries at the par rates of exchange existing before the war. The plan. 
adopted is frankly a compromise intended to give the widest circulation to the 
publications of the International Labour Office, while safeguarding the Office from 
too heavy financial losses. It has taken into account to some extent current rates of 
exchange, but it has avoided imposing prohibitive prices on any country. The annual 
rates of subscription have been fixed provisionally in the table given below. 
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Currency | Francs| Francs} Marks} £ s d| Lire | Florins |Pesetas| Francs | Dollars 
International Labour 7/1 401 6 | 15 30 5 
Review 
Official Bulletin 25| 38 12 0} 32.50) 7.50) 15 | 15 2.50} 
Daily Intelligence 165 | 165] 250} 4 O 0/215 100 | 100 17 
Studies and Reports 200 | 200 {| 300] 4 16 0/260 60 120 | 120 20 
Bibliographical Series} 10} 10) 15 5 0] 13 3 6 6 1 
Legislative Series 35} 35) 50 16 0) 45 10 20 | 20 a 
Documents of the 
Annual Conference 35] 35) 8 16 0} 45 10 20 | 20 4 
Inclusive Subscription 500 | 500 | 0 150 300 | 300 50 


Except for the inclusive subscription postage is extra. 

Rates will be quoted for other countries on application. 

Attention may be drawn to the fact that these rates have been fixed in sucha 
way as to give considerable advantage to those who pay the inclusive subscription. 
Not only do these subscribers pay less than the sum of the individual subscriptions, 
but in addition they receive all the non-periodical publications. The Special Reports 
of the Office will undoubtedly have considerable importance. 

Orders and subscriptions af whatever kind should be sent, together with remittance 
to the International Labour Offiee, to whose order cheques should be drawn. 
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Publications Already Issued 


REGULAR PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW. per number 3s. $0.60 
Appears in English and French, since Ist January 1921. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 6d. 0.10 


Appears in English and French, since 8th Sept, and 
in German since 20th October 1920. 


DAILY INTELLIGENCE. 5d. 0.10 


Appears in English and French, since lith Novem- 
ber 1920. 


IRREGULAR PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES AND REPORTS. each 10d. 0.20 


Series A. 


N* 1. The Agreement between the Spanish Workers’ Organizations, issued 
September 25th, 1920. English and French. 

”» 2. The Dis in the Metal Industry in Italy: Trade Union Control 
of Industry, Ist part, issued September 25th, 1920. English 
and French. 

”» 3. Annual Meeting of the British Trades Union Congress, 1920, issued 
October 4th, 1920. English and French. 

” 4. International Congress of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades, 
issued October llth, 1920. English and French. 

> 6. The British Government and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

Conference between Sir Robert Horne and the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, issued October 11th, 1920. English and French. 
6. The Congress of the Labour and Socialist International, issued 
October 14th, 1920. English and French. 

7. The Miners’ International Congress, issued October 19th, 1920. 
English and French. 

” 8. The International Labour Organization : a Comparison, issued 
October 21st, 1920. English and French. 
9. The International Congress of Metal Workers, issued October 22nd, 
1920. English and French. 

10. The British Government and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 
—The Conference between the Government and the Triple 
Industrial Alliance, issued October 26th, 1920. English 
and French. 

” 1. The Dispute in the Metal Industry in Italy : Trade Union Control 
in Industry, 2nd part, issued November 5th, 1920. English 
and French. 

»” 12. The Fourth International Congress of Bookbinders, issued Novem- 
ber 26th, 1920. English and French. 
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The Miners’ Strike in Great Britain, issued December 16th, 1920. 
English and French. 

The 15th Oongress of the General Confederation of Labour (Confé- 
dération Générale du Travail), issued December 23rd, 1920. 
French and English. 

The International Oongress of General Factory Workers, issued 
January 24th, 1921. English and French. 

Tendencies of European Labour Legislation since the War, issued 
February 11th, 1921. English and French. 

The Growth of Trade Unionism during the Ten Years 1910-1919 
issued February 16th, 1921. English and French. 

First Special International Trade Union Congress. London, No- 

— 22-27, 1920, issued March 15th 1921. English and 
rench. 

The Minimum Programme of the General Confederation of Labour 

of France, issued March 18th 1921. English and French. 

International Railwaymen’s Congress. London, November 29-30th, 

1920, issued April llth 1921. English and French. 

The programme and organisation of the Christian Trade Unions o 

Germany. (Conqress at Essen 20-24th November 1920), issu 

May 3rd, in English and French. 


Series B 


Coal Production in the Ruhr district. Inquiry by the International 
Labour Office, end of May 1920, issued September Ist, 
1920. English and French. 

Papers relating to Schemes of International Organization for the 
Distribution of Raw aterials and Food Stuffs, issued 
October 5th, 1920. French and English. 

Conditions of Labour and Production in the Upper Silesian Coalfield, 
issued December 10th, 1920. English and French. 

The Socialization of Coal Mines in y, issued January 
25th, 1921. English and French. 

The Essen Memorandum on the Socialization of the Coal Mines in 
Germany, issued January 28th, 1921. English and French. 

Works Councils in Germany, issued January 29th, 1921. English 
and French. 

The Bill to Establish Workers’ Control in Italy, issued February 

28th, 1921. English and French. 
A demand for workers’ control in industry in France, issued 
March 31st 1921. English and French. 

The Reform of the Supreme Council of Labour (Consiglio S J 
del Lavoro) in Italy. Towards a Technical Parliament of Tetowr, 
issued April 14th 1921. English and French. 


Series C. 


British Legislation on Unemployment Insurance, issued October 
26th, 1920. English and French. 

Government Action in dealing with U: loyment in Italy, issued 
October 27th, 1920. "English and French. 

The Bulgarian Law on Compulsory Labour, issued November 
ction of t wiss Government in ing wit me 4 

issued November 13th, 1920. English and French. 
The Organization of Unemployment Insurance and oe gerry 
_— in France, issued February 21st, 1921. English and 
rench. 


13. 

ite 

Nv 1 
2. 

” 
3. 

By 4, 

” 
5. 
6 
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Series D. 


N° 1. Staff Regulations on the French Railways, issued September 4th, 
1920. English and French. 


Series E. 


Compensation for War Disablement in France— Act of March 3\st, 
1919, issued February 28th, 1921. English and French. 


” 2. The Compulsory Employment of Disabled men, issued April 25th, 1921. 
English and French. 


Series F. 


Cancer of the Bladder a Workers in Aniline Factories, issued 
February 23rd, 1921. English and French. 


Series H. 


The Consumers’ Co-operative Societies in 1919(Denmark andS weden), 
issued September 8th, 1920. English and French. 

” 2. Seventh Congress of the Belgian Co-operative Office, issued Septem- 

ber 25th, 1920. English and French. 


Series K. 


First International Congress of Landworkers’ Unions affiliated to 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, issued Novem- 
ber 9th, 1920. English and French. 

2. Agrarian Conditions in Spain, issued November 10th, 1920. 
English and French. 

3. Small Holdings in Scotland, issued November 12th, 1920. English 
and French. 

” 4. The Hight-hour Day in Italian Agriculture, issued December 

5 
6 


17th, 1920. English and French. 
The HRight-hour Day wm Agriculiwre before the French Chamber of 
Deputies, issued Feoruary 10th, 1921. English and French. 
The regulation of Labour in Agriculture in France, issued April 23rd 
1921. English and French. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Weekly List of Publications have appeared since January . 
615 per number 3d. $0.06 | 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 
1919. (English Edition only.) 


In this series fifty items have been published. 


74 
' 
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1920. 


As it was desired that the Legislative Series of 1919 (English edition) 
should correspond exactly with the German and French editions of the 
Bulletin of the International Labour Office of Basle, a certain number of 
laws and orders issued in 1919 which did not appear in that Bulletin have 
been included in the Series for 1920 for the sake of completeness. In 
future the Series for any calendar year will include only the laws and orders 
bearing the date of that year. 


In English : 


Austria. 
Nes 1-7. Act and Instructions: Unemployment In- 


n 
8 
S 
& 


7 Administrative Instruction : Night Work 


of Women and Young Persons. . . . ld. 0.02 
Administrative Instruction: Sundays and 

Public Holidays. ..... 0.02 
~ Administrative Instruction: Contracts of 

7 an Administrative Instruction: Renewal of 

12-15. Act and Instructions: Eight-hour Day. . ld. 0.02 
wae Act: Employment of Disabled Men. . . 2d. 0.04 
* BW Administrative Instruction: Child Labour 2d. 0.04 
Domestic Servants’ Act. ....... 2d. 0.04 
” 19-20. Act and Order: Labour Councils ... 24d. 0.05 
ane Instructions: Eight Hour Day ... 0.05 


Orders: Industrial Medical Service . . . 2d. 
4-6. Orders: Mines (First-Aid and Safety). . 3d. 
glk Order: Controllers of Labour. ..... ld. 


coos 


1-2. Decrees : Compensation for Industrial 


Act: Compulsory Labour Service 


Ozecho-Slovakia. 
#4 3-5. Act and orders: Mines Councils. .... 4d. 0.08 
6. 0 
7 0 
8 


Act : Mines, Alloeation of Profits, ete... 1d. 
Act: Mining Arbitration Courts. ... . 144d. 
Act: Social Insurance. ...... 0.02 


” 


Belgium. 

04 

06 

02 

ae ” 8-10. Orders: Dangerous Trades. ...... Id. 02 

Order: Medical Service of Friendly So- 

q ” 12-13. Act and Decree: Miners’ Old Age Pensions 2d. 04 
Act and Decrees : Old Age Pensions . 03 

whe | Order: Employment of young persons ld. 02 

4 Brazil. 

3 Bulgaria 

‘ 

be 
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Act: Unemployment Funds. ...... 


& Act : Unemployment Funds...... 
Act : Commercial Assistants. ..... 1%d. 
© 3. Resolution : Continuous Industries... Id. .02 
Resolution : Continuous Industries . . 


1 Decrees : Saturday Afternoon Rest. . . . 14d. 0.03 
on, Act: Hoursin Mines .. . ld. 0.02 
enn Act : Collective Agreements (Amendment) ld. 0.02 
wie Act : Seamen’s Eight-hour Day. . . ld. 0.02 
<a Decree : Commission of Industrial Diseases 1d. 0.02 
i: Se Act : Compensation for Industrial Disease 2d. 0.04 
ae Act : Industrial Associations . . 14d. 0.03 
rai, 7 Act : Industrial Accidents (Amendment). ld. 0.02 
Decree : National Labour Council. . .. ld. 0.02 
Decree : Ministry of Health. . . 0.02 
ae Regulations : Seamen’s Eight- hour Day — - 0.04 
~ Decree : Immigration Commission. . . . ld. 0.02 


Act and Order: Works Councils... .. 5d. 


0.10 
: 3. Regulations : Compressed Air Work. . . 3d. 0.06 
* 4-6. Lead Compounds: Order, Notice and Noti- 
Order: Accident Insurance. . . * 0.02 
a Notification : Accident Insurance. . . . 1d. 0.02 
a. Act : Employment of Disabled Men. . . 2d. 0.04 
= 3 Act : Employment of Women in Public 
Houses ld. 0.02 
 . Se Administrative Orders : Works Councils . 2d. 0.04 
4&3. Order: Home Work. . . 0.02 
Order : Federal Employment Board... ld. 0.02 
Order : Federal Economic Council. . . . 0.03 
Act : Maternity Benefit. ....... 2d. 0.04 
Order: Strikes and Lock-Outs .... 0.02 
Great Britain. 

Nos 1 Act : Industrial Courts ........ 2d. 0.04 
Act : National Health Insurance. . .. 3d. 0.06 
Act: Unemployment Insurance. ... . 0.15 
Act : Mining Industry. ........ 2d. 0.05 
— Act : Scottish Fishing Boats. ..... ld. 0.02 
soo Regulations: Coal Mines. ....... 2d. 0.04 
49-8. Regulations : ent Insurance. 2d. 0.04 
Act : Emp ‘oyment of Women and Children (2d. 0.04 
Act : Lead Processes . . 0.03 
Act : Unemployment Insurance Amend- 

Greece. 

* Act : Liberty to work. .......-. ld. 0.02 
34 Act and Decree : Contracts of Employment 2d. 0.04 


Hungary. 
Order : Management of the Coal Industry. 0.03 
wa * Order: Right of Assembly ..... ld. 0.02 
3. Order : Contracts of Service of Com- . 
mercial Employees .......2... 


Denmark. 
No 1. 30. $0.06 
Finland. 
France. 
Germany. 
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Decree : Unemployment Insurance . . . 
Decree : Maternity Benefit . 

Decrees : Railways Administrative Council 
Decrees : Ministry of Labour. . 

Act : White Phosphorus (Prohibition) . 


Lithuania. 
Nos 1, Act: Labour Inspection. ....... 
Nos 1. Decree : Works Councils. .......- 
» 2-4 Act and Decrees : Contract of service 
of private employees ......... 
Netherlands. 
Nos 1, Decree : Superior Labour Council. . . . 
” 6-6 Decrees: Night work in Bakeries .... 
Decree: Occupational Diseases. .... . 
", a Decree : Employment and Women and 
Norway 
No 1 Act : Works Councils. ...... 
Poland 
N* 1. Act : 
Order : Industrial Poisons... . .. 
Roumania. 
Nes 1--3. Acts: Ministry of Labour. ...... 
4. Act.: Labour Dispute........5.. 
Russia. 
Serbo-Oroat-Slovene Kingdom. 
N° 1. Order : Hours of Work ........ 
Spain. 
Nos Order : Hours in Coal Mines. .... . 


” 


68. 


Switzerland. 
Nos 


2-3. 


Order : Employment Exchanges... . 
Order : Eight-hour Day. ....... 
Decrees : Emigrants’ Insurance oe 


Act and Orders: Seamen’s Hours of Work 
Act : Hours of Work in Bakeries 
Notification : Unemployment Benefit 
Acts : Conciliation and Arbitration 


Act : Hours of Work on Railways. . 
Act and Order: Hours of Work (Basle 
Resolution and Instructions : Unemploy- 
Resolution : Federal Labour Office. . . 
Act : Sickness and Accident Insurance 
Order : Accident Insurance. ...... 


144d. 


Italy. 
Nos 5d . $0. 10 
4d. 0.08 
ld. 0.02 
67, ya. 0.03 
j 8, id. 0.02 
Id. 0.02 
1%d. 0.02 
i 2d. 0.04 
a 2d. 0.04 
(0.03 
Id. 0.02 
2d. 0.04 
sd. 0.16 
1%d. 0.03 
ig 
ld. 0.02 
ld. 0.02 
2%4d. 0,05 
7 4d. 0.08 
1%d. 0.03 
ld. 0.02 
4 2d. 0.04 
0.03 
4 67, =: 0.08 
Sweden. 
Nos 1-3. 2%d. 0.05 
” I 1d. 0.03 
gd: 0.04 
2d. 0.04 
4d. 0.08 
+ » 6, ld. 0.02 
3, ld. 0.02 
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United States of America. 


me i. Act : Industrial Rehabilitation. ... . 0.03 
International 
(France-Poland) Convention : Emigration 
aud Immigration. ......... 2d. $0.04 
(France-Italy) Treaty : Migration of 
(France - Ozecho - Slovakia) Convention : 
Emigration and Immigration . 14d. 0.03 
“4-5. (Argentine -Spain and ‘Argentine - Italy) 
Conventions : Occupational accidents . 1d. 0.02 
In French : 
Austria. 
Nes 1-7. Loi et réglements : Assurance contre le 
wa Réglement d’exécution : Travail de nuit 
es femmes et des adolescents . . ld. 0.02 
lement d’exécution : Repos du diman- 
e et des jours fériés . ....... ld. 0.02 
- Réglemen| d’exécution : Contrats de tra- 
Th Réglement d’administration publique 
adoption de conventions ..... . ld. 0.02 
” 12-15. Loi et réglement d’exécution : Journée de 
[> Loi : Emploi obligatoire de mutilés de 
214d. 0.05 
* Loi : Contrat de travail des gens de maison 23 0.05 
Belgium. 
Neos 1-3. Arrétés : Service médical du Travail . . 2d. 0.04 
ody Arrété royal : Contréleurs du Travail ld. 0.02 
”» 8-10. Arrétés royaux : Etablissements classés 1d. 0.02 
”» 11. Arrété royal : Service médical des mu- 
” 12-13 Loi et arrété: Pensions de vieillesse pour 
Loi : Pensions de vieillesse ...... 1 (ea. 0.03 
Brazil. 
Nes 1-2. Décrets : Accidents du Travail. ... . 2d. 0.04 
B 
Loi : Travail obligatoire ...... 2d. 0.04 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
Nos 2. Loi : Travail des Enfants -...... 2d. 0.04 
** 3-5. Lois et Ordonnances : Conseils dans l’indus- 
Finland. 
Loi : Caisses de chémage ....... 1d. 0.02 
Loi : Employés de commerce .... . 14d. 0.03 
France. 
Nes 1-2. Décret : Repos du samedi aprés-midi . . + ag 0.03 
oe Loi : Durée du travail dans les mines ld. 0.02 
ao Loi : Conventions collectives du travail ld. 0.02 
ee | Loi : Durée du travail dans la marine ld. 0.02 
Décret : Maladies professionnelles ... Id. 0.02 
: Maladies professionnelles . .... 2d. 0.04 
: Syndicats professionnels. . ... . 0.03 
can Accidents du travail (modification) 1d. 0.02 


4 
' 


10 
” 11. 


” 12 
33. 
15. 


N* 


coon 


Luxembourg. 
Nos 1. 


Netherlands. 
N° 1. 


Great Britain. 


4-5. 


2-4. 
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Décret : Conseil national de la main- 

Décret : Ministére de Vhygiéne, de l’assis- 

tance et de la prévoyance sociale . 
Décret : Durée du travail dans la marine 
Décret : Commission permanente de ]’im- 


Loi et ordonnance : Conseils d’entreprise 
Ordonnance, avis et notification : Indus- 
Ordonnance : Assurances ....... 
Notifications : Assurance accidents . . . 
Loi : Emploi obligatoire des mutilés . . . 
Ordonnances et Loi : Conseils d’Entre- 
Ordonnance : Hardes et chiffons 
Ordonnance : Office fédéral de placement . 
Loi: Secours de Maternité. .... . 


Loi: Tribunaux industriels....... 

Loi de 1920 sur l’assurance. ...... 

Loi : Sur l’assurance contre le ee 

Loi : Industrie miniére ........ 

Loi : Bateaux de péche en Ecosse . . 

Arrété : Concernant les mines de charbon. 

Loi : Emploi des femmes et des ado- 

Lei +: 

Loi : Assurance chomage (Amendment). 


Loi : Liberté du travail . 


Loi et décret : Contrat de travail des 


Ordonnance : Administration de l’industrie 
Ordonnance : Droit de réunion 


Loi : Bmigration . . . » 

Loi : Placement et assurance ..... 

Décret : Augmentation de l’allocation aux 
femmes en couches. . 

Décrets : Conseil d’administration des che- 

Décrets : Ministére @u Teavall. . ....« 

Loi : Phosphore blanc ........ 


Arrété : Conseils d’usine ...... 


Loi : Louage de service des employés privés 


Décret : Conseil supérieur du Travail . . 


bo 


oo 


oo 
i=] 


fs 
bo 


France. 
a ld. 0.02 
ld. 0.02 
2%d. 0.05 
ld. 0.02 
ae Nos 1-2. 9d. $0.18 
4-6. 
a 4d. 0.08 
ld. 0.02 
| 9 2 Yd 0 . 05 
~ 
ue 2d. 0. 
ld. 0. 
2u%d. 0. 
2 od 
Is. 
a 3d. 
ld. 
3d. 
24d. 
Id. 
ld. 
Greece. 
” 
2d. 0.04 
4 Hungary. 
Italy. 
814d. 
54d 
| 1d. 
ld. 
| 14d. 
8 21. 0.04 
: 
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Norway. 


Loi : Conseils d’entreprise . 


Poland . 
N* ‘ Loi : Durée du Travail . . 
Arrété : Maladies professionnelles . 
Loi : Assurance maladie 


Loi : Conflits du travail . 


Décret : Durée du travail dans ies mines 
de charbon 

Réglement : Travail des marins ae 

Décret : Offices de placement . . 

Décret : Journée de huit heures . . 

Loi : Emigration 


Loi : Heures de travail dans les boulan- 
series 
Loi : Conciliation et arbitrage 


Loi : Durée du travail dans les transports 

(Bale-Ville) Loi et ret. Durée du 
travail 

Arrété : Assistance aux chémeurs . 

Arrété : Office fédéral du Travail . 

Loi : Assurance en cas de maladie et ac- 
cidents 

Ordonnance : Assurance- accidents 


United Staies of America. 
N° 1. Loi : Rééducation professionnelle . 


International. 
Nos 1. (France-Pologne) Convention: 
et immigration. . : 
(France-Italie} Traité de travail . 
(France-Tchéco-Slovaquie ) Convention 
Emigration et immigration ‘ 


Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. . . 
Volizugsan weisung: Nachtarbeit von 
Frauen und Jugendlichen 
Volizugsanweisung : Sonn- und Feier- 
tagsruhe 
Vollzugsan weisung : Kiindigung “von 
Dienstverhiltnissen 
Vollzugsan weisung : Emeuerung von 
Staatsvertrigen ‘ 
Gesetz und Vollzugsanweisung : Acht- 
studentag 
Gesetz : Invalidenbescgiftigung 
Vollzugsan weisung : _Kinderarbeit 
Gesetz ; Hausgehilfen. . . 
. Gesetz und Verordnung : Arbeiterkam- 


> 


0.04 
0.02 
0.18 
Roumania. 
Ne 3. 0.06 
Spain. 
1d. $0. 02 
an * 1%d. 0.03 
4-5. 3d. 0.06 
Sweden. 
Nos 4, 
1%d. 0.03 
64; 3d. 0.06 
Switzerland. : 
Nos 1. 2d. 0.04 
923. 
. 0.40 0.60 
46. 3d. 0.06 
ld. 0.02 
ld. 0.02 
a * 1%d. 0.03 
| 
2d. 
3d. 0.06 : 
1%d. 0.03 
In German : | 
Austria. a 
Nos 1-7. 2%d. 0.05 | 
8. 
ld. 0.02 
9, 
ld. 0.02 
10. 
ld. 0. 02 
~ Bay 
ld. 0.02 
12-15 
2d. 0.04 
2d. 0.04 
2d. 0.04 
19-20 
Volizugsanweisung : Achtstundentag . . Id. 0.02 
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Erlasse : Arbeitsarztlicher Dienst . . .. 2d. 0.04 


Erlasse : Bergwerke (Erste Hilfe und 
Erlass : Arbeitskontrolleure..... . ld. 0.02 
Erlasse : Gefahrliche Betriebe. . ... . 0.03 
Erlass : Arztlicher Dienst der Hilfskassen . 1d. 0.02 
. Gesetz und Erlass : Altersrenten der 
Gesetz und Erlasse: Altersrenten .... 0.03 
Brazil. 
Nos 1-2. Arbeitsunfallgesetz ....... 0.04 
Bulgaria. 
Arbeitspflichtgesetz 2d. 0.04 
Ozecho -Slovakia. 
Nos 1. Gesetz : Heimarbeit ......... 0.05 
Kinderarbeitsgesetz 2d. 0.04 
3-5. Gesetz: Betriebsrite beim Bergbau... 4d. 0.08 
Gesetz : Gewinnbeteiligung im Bergbau. . 14d. 0.03 
Gesetz : Bergbau-Schiedsgerichte . . . . 0.03 
Qe Gesetz : Sozialversicherung ...... ld. 0.02 
Denmark. 
Nos 1. Gesetz : Arbeitslosenkassen ..... . 3d. $0.06 
Gesetz : Unfallversicherung ..... . 5d. 0.10 
Finland. 
ie Gesetz : Arbeitslosenkassen ...... ld. 0.02 
Gesetz : Handelsgehilfen ....... 14d. 0.03 
Beschluss : Ununterbrochener Betrieb . . 1d. 0.02 
= Beschluss : Ausnahmen vom Achtstunden- 
France 
Nes 1-2. Erlass: Samstagnachmittagsruhe.... 14d. 0.03 
Gesetz : Arbeitzeit in Bergwerken. . . . ld. 0.02 
Gesetz : Kollektive Arbeitsvertrage 
Gesetz : Achtstundentag der Seeleute . . ld. 0.02 
gi . = Erlass : Ausschuss fiir Berufskrankheiten . 1d. 0.02 
Gesetz.: Haftpflicht fiir Berufskrankheiten 2d. 0.04 
+6. Gesetz : Berufsvereine. ........ 1%d. 0.03 
Gesetz: Arbeitsunfalle (Abainderung) ld. 0.02 
4 - 20. Erlass : Landesrat fir die Beschaffung von 
Erlass : Ministerium fiir sociale Gesund- 
3 ~? Verordnung: Achtstundentag der Seeleute 2d. 0.04 
Erlass: Finwanderungskommission 0.02 
Gesetz und Verordnung : Betriebsrite . . 5d. 0.10 
Verordnung : Pressluftarbeit. ..... 3d. 0.06 
Verordnung und Bekanntmachungen : 
Verordnung : Unfallversicherung ... 0.02 
Bekanntmachung : Unfallversicherung usw_ 1d. 0.02 
Beschaftigung Schwerbeschadigter ... 2d. 0.04 
Gesetz : Weibliche Angestellte in 
Gastwirtschaften ld. 0.0 


J 
Belgium. 
Nos 1-3. 


ll 
Greece. 
Nos 
2 
3—4. 
Hungary 
1 
2 
Ttaly. 
Nos 


Lithuania. 
Nos 1. 
2 


Inuzemburg. 
Nos 1. 


2-4. 


Netherlands. 
Nos 1. 
5-6. 
” 7 


Norway. 
Nos 1, 
3. 


Poland. 
Nos 1. 
” 2 
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Verordnung : Betriebsrite ...... 
Verordnung : Hausarbeit ...*... 
Verordnung: Reichsamt fiir 
Verordnung : Reichswirtschaftsrat ; 
Bekanntmachung: Gesetz iiber Wochenhilfe 


Verordnung : Stillegung gemeinnétiger Be- 
triebe 


Gewerbehofgesetz 
Krankenversicherungsgesetz 
Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz 
Gesetz : Bergbauindustrie 
Gesetz : Schottische Fischerboote 
Gesetz: Beschaftig ung von Frauen, Jugend- 
lichen und Kindern. ........ 
Gesetz : Bleivergiftung von Frauen und 
J ugendlichen 
Gesetz : Abanderung des Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherungsgesetzes 


Berufsvereingesetz 
Gesetz : Arbeitsfreiheit 
Gesetz und Erlass : Arbeitsvertrag der 

Privatangestellten 


Verordnung : Leitung der Kohlenangele- 
genheiten 
Verordnung : Abhaltung von Versammlun- 


gen 
Verordnung: Dienstverhaltnis der Handels- 
angestellten 


Gesetz : Auswanderung........ 
Erlass : Arbeitslosenversicherung. . . 
Erlass : Erhéhung des Wochengeldes . . 
Verwaltungsrat der Staatseisenbahnen . 
Gesetz : eissphosphorverbot 


Gesetz: Arbeitsinspektion 
Gesetz : Arbeitszeit 


Beschluss : von Arbeiteraus- 
schiissen 

Gesetz und Beschliisse : Dienst vertrag der 
Privatangestellten. 


Erlass : Oberer Arbeitsrat . + 
Erlasse : Nachtarbeit in Bachereien 
Erlass: Anzeige der Berufskrankeiter . . 


Arbeiterausschussgesetz 
Gesetz : Unfallversicherung ‘der Fischer . 


Gesetz : Achistundentag 
Erlass : Gewerbliche Gifte 


1d. 


ld. 


2 
= 


o 
& 


i=) 
bo 


Germany. 
Nos 11. + 0.03 
ld. 0.02 
0.02 
0.03 
0.04 
| 0.02 
Great Britain. 
2d. 0.04 
3d. 0.06 
be 3. 8d. 0.16 
2%d. 0.05 
= 5. ld. 0.02 
9. 
2d. 0.04 
1%d. 0.08 
1d. 0.02 
0.04 
Be 0.02 
Id. 0.02 
3d. || 
6d. 
4d. 
ld. 
” 4—5. ld. 
ld. 
2d. | 
2%d. 
1%d. 
2d. 
0.04 
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Roumania. 
Nos 1-3. Gesetze: Arbeitsministerium 
Gesetz*: Arbeitsstreitigkeiten 


Russia. 
i Gesetz: Léhne usw 


Serbo-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 
Verordnung : Arbeitszeit. . . 


Spain. 
Nos 1. Erlass : Arbeitszeit in Kohlengruben . . 
Erlass : Arbeitsnach weisdienst 
Erlasse : Achtstundentag 
Dekret: Answandererversicherung 


Gesetz und Erlasse : Arbeitszeit der Seeleute 

Gesetz: Arbeitzeit in Bikereien 

Bekanntmachung : Arbeitslosenunter- 
stitzung 

Gesetze : Arbeitsstreidigkeiten 


Gesetz : Arbeitszeit der Eisenbahner usw 

(Basel-Stadt) Arbeitszeitgesetz 

Beschluss und Ausfiihrungsvorschriften : 
Arbeitslosenunterstitzung 

Beschluss : Eidgendssisches Arbeitsamt . 

Abanderung des Kranken- und Unfallver- 
sicherungsgesetzes 

Verordnung : Unfallversicherung . 


United States. 
No 1. Gesetz : Berufsertiichtigung 


International. 
(Frankreich-Polen) Ubereinkommen: Aus- 
und Einwanderung 
= 2. (Frankreich-Italien) Vertrag: Arbeiter- 
wanderungen 
(Frankreich-Tschechoslowakei) Ube- 
reinkommen: Aus-und Einwanderung 


1921 


In English : 
Great Britain. 


Ne 1. Act : Unemployment Insurance. . . . 


Germany. 
Nos 1. Order: Painting of Ships’ Holds .. . 
~ Act: Works Balance Sheet 


Netherlands. 


Decree: Superior Labour Council . . . 


Poland. 
N° il. Order: Strikes and Lock-Outs 


In French : 


Germany. 
Ordonnance : Travaux de peinture 
la cale des navires . 


co 
‘88 


ld. 0.02 
1%d. 0.03 
24d. 0.05 
14d. 0.03 
Sweden. 
Nos 1-3. 0.05 
” 
A 1%d. 0.03 
od. 0.04 
Switzerland. 
Nos 2d. 
» 9-3, 2d. 
4-5. 
» "6. ld. 
ld. 
14d. 
2d. 0.04 
od. 0.04 
2d. 0.04 
id. 0.02 
4 
¥ 
2d. 0.04 
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Verordnung : Anstreicherarbeiten in Schiffs- 
raumen 


Erlass : Ausstand-und Amsperrungsta’ 
stistik 


DOCUMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


In English and French : 
I. International Labour Oonference—First Session, held at Washington, 1919. 


Stenographic Record of the Proceedings 

Report I on the a Day or the Forty-eight Hour 
Week (Item I of the Agenda of the Washington Con- 
ference) 

Report II on Unemployment (Item 2 of the Agenda of the 
Washington Conference) . 

Report III on the Employment of Women and Children 
and the Berne Conventions of 1906. (Items 3,4, and 5 
of the Agenda of the Washington Conference . . . 4/6- 

Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Washington 

Ditto (Bulletin size) 
Delegates’ Official Guide (Washington) 


. International Labour Conference—Second Session, held at 
Genoa 1920 
Stenographic Record of the eo - 18/- 
Report I on Hours of Labour and their Effect on Manning 
and Accommodation. (Item I of the Agenda of the 
Genoa Conference) 
Report II on Unemployment. 
the Genoa Conference) 
Report III on Employment of Children at Sea. (Item 3 
of the Agenda of the Genoa Conference. ) 
Report IV on Seamen’s Code. (Item 4 of the Agenda of 
the Genoa Conference.) 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Genoa 
Ditto (Bulletin size) 
Minutes of the Commission on Hours of Labour of the 
Genoa Conference 
Delegates’ Official Guide (Genoa) 
List of the Members of the Delegations at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (Genoa) ; 


III. International Labour Conference-—Third Session (to be 

held at Geneva, 1921). 

(English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish). 

Questionnaire II—Agricultural Questions 

Questionnaire Illa—Disinfection of wool infected with 
anthrax spores 

Questionnaire I1Ib—Prohibition of the use of white lead 
in painting 


In German : 
Germany. 
1 0.03 
“ae Gesetz:: Betriebsbilanz ... .........-. ld. 0.02 
Poland. 
Id. 0.02 
$2.00 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.10 
0.10 
II 
3.50 
0.75 
0.40 
0.20 
0.90 
0.50 
0.10 
1.00 
$0.10 
0.10 
2/6 0.50 
1/- 0.20 
1/- 0.20 | 
f 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Questionnaire IV—The weekly rest-day in industrial and 
commercial establishments 

Questionnaire Va—Age of employment as trimmers and 
stokers 

Questionnaire Vb—Com progr! medical examination of 
all children employed on board ship ....... 


NON-PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


SPECIAL REPORTS. 


Labour conditions in Soviet Russia. English and French. 

The Admission of Germany and Austria to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. English, French, and 
German 

The Enquiry into Production: I. Introductory Memo- 
randum. English, French and German 

international Seamen’s Code. Communication addres- 
sed to the Governments by the International Labour 
Office. English and French 

Production and Labour in the Mining Industry of the 
Ruhr from 1918 to 1920. In French and English . 

Enquiry concerning the application of the Eight-hour 
ea «4 the French Mercantile Marine. er: and 

rence 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Constitution and Rules of the Permanent Labour Organ- 
ization. English and French, and Italian — 
Report presented to the Peace Conference by the Commission 

= International Labour Legislation. English and 
rench 
whe omer Provisions of the Peace Treaties. English and 
rench 
The International Labour Organisation and the first year 
of its work. English and French 


6d. 0.10 
6d. 0.10 
> 
7/6 1.50 
5d. 0.10 
5/- 1.00 

2/6 0.50 
2/6 0.50 
Trade Union Conditions in Hungary. ......... 3/- 0.75 
1/3 0.30 
6d. 0.10 
Si 
| 


